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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


The  impact  of  general  education  on  undergraduate 
college  curricula  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  thirty 
years  is  a matter  of  record*  The  development  of  general 
education  courses  has  been  attended  by  analysis,  exploration, 
and  experimentation  of  considerable  extent*  A bibliography, 
alone,  of  the  movement  would  run  many  pages  in  length. * 

Though  a history  of  the  general  education  movement 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  a few  remarks  concerning 
the  development  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States, 
with  particular  reference  to  general  education,  will  serve 
to  give  orientation  to  this  study  of  organizational  approaches 
of  selected  college  programs  of  humanities.2  Formal  higher 
education  had  its  origins  in  the  colonial  period  when  insti- 
tutions were  founded  for  the  purpose  of  training  men  for  the 


iFor  a representative  bibliography  see  Paul  L. 
Dressel  and  Lewis  B.  Mayhew,  "A  Selected  Bibliography  on 
General  Education,"  Jamal  <?f  ggagral...gflUQPtlfln.  VIII 
(July,  1955).  261-86. 

2Bernard  T.  Rattigan  provides  a concise  history  of 
general  education  in  his  A Critical  Study  of  the  General 
Education  Movement  (Washington,  D.  C.i  Catholic  University 
of  America  Press,  1952),  pp.  1-14.  The  history  of  general 
education  in  the  last  forty  years  is  sketched  by  Hoyt 
Trowbridge  in  his  general  Bangs, tlm  in  the  Colleges, a! 
sas  (Little  Rock,  Arkansas:  Arkansas  Experiment  in  Teacher 

Education,  1958),  pp.  1-13. 
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learned  professions,  particularly  for  the  ministry.  The 
relatively  simple  purposes  of  these  Institutions  and  the 
traditional  content  of  the  liberal  arts  gave  this  type  of 
education  a great  deal  of  unity. 

As  time  passed,  Institutions  became  larger  and 
their  purposes  became  diversified.  The  Integrated  content 
of  the  old  liberal  arts  curriculum  was  encroached  upon  by 
the  Increasingly  specialized  type  of  education  demanded  by 
a changing  society.  Under  the  leadership  of  President  Eliot, 
Influential  Harvard  adopted  the  "free  elective"  system 
during  the  late  nineteenth  century. 3 Required  courses  were 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a plan  which  permitted  students  to 
choose  freely  the  subjects  suited  to  their  special  interests. 
Other  colleges  followed  suit,  and  a plethora  of  course 
offerings  resulted  as  subjects  were  divided  and  subdivided 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  specialist. 

In  the  face  of  an  increasing  fragmentation  of  know- 
ledge, a need  was  felt  to  provide  the  undergraduate  with  a 
type  of  education  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  "whole 
man,"  of  the  student  as  an  individual  and  as  a member  of 
society,  not  merely  as  a member  of  a vocational  group.  One 
of  the  first  moves  in  the  direction  of  organizing  a course 

3president  Eliot  was  not  the  first  to  advocate  the 
elective  system,  nor  was  Harvard  the  first  institution  to 
use  it.  For  a discussion  of  the  growth  of  the  elective  system 
in  the  United  States,  see  R.  Freeman  Butts,  A Cultural  History 
of  Education  (New  York*  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  19^7), 
PP.  515-19. 
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which  would  give  some  integration  to  ideas  was  the  "great 
books"  course  introduced  at  Columbia  by  John  Erskine.^ 

As  the  idea  of  presenting  a comprehensive  overview 
of  liberal  knowledge  grew,  problems  arose  regarding  the  con- 
tent, organization,  and  administration  of  such  courses.  In 
terms  of  content,  a survey  of  current  practices  indicates 
that  the  areas  of  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and 
the  natural  sciences  are  commonly  included.  The  organization 
and  administration  of  such  courses  take  many  forms,  including 
the  establishment  of  a distinct  educational  unit  to  provide 
general  education,  as  in  the  case  of  the  General  College  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  To  give  direction  to  their  pro- 
grams, many  institutions  subscribe  to  a list  of  general  edu- 
cation goals  such  as  the  1947  list  proposed  by  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Higher  Education. 5 

Need  far  the  Stafly. 

As  one  of  the  basic  components  of  the  general  edu- 
cation curriculum,  the  humanities  area  finds  itself  beset  by 
a host  of  problems.  For  example,  the  humanities  are  variously 

^Erskine’s  course  is  described  in  A College  Program 
in  Action.  A Review  of  Working  Principles  at  Columbia  College 
by  the  Committee  on  Plans  (New  York*  Columbia  University 
Press,  1946),  pp.  165-68. 

^President’s  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  Higher 

Eflynaattoa  far.  Affisrlaen  gsraggrasy,  voi.  i.  Establishing  Jfcto 

Goals  (Washington,  D.  C.*  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
194?),  pp.  50-58. 
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defined,  and  a program  In  one  Institution  may  be  primarily 
the  study  of  literature,  while  in  another  it  is  the  study 
of  the  arts.  Similarly,  many  different  approaches  with  re- 
spect to  administration  and  operation  may  be  discerned.  While 
it  is  true  that  these  problems  exist  in  other  areas  of  general 
education,  the  humanities  area  has  been  cited  as  one  which 
exhibits  a diversity  scarcely  to  be  found  in  other  areas. ^ In 
view  of  the  differences  which  are  to  be  found  among  insti- 
tutions in  terms  of  their  size  and  function,  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  a diversity  of  practice  should  be  commonplace. 

Yet  there  is  a need  for  some  type  of  study  to  present  an  over- 
view of  the  humanities  and  to  trace  the  common  elements  which 
serve  to  identify  such  programs.  An  examination  of  the 
organizational  approaches  to  the  humanities  contributes  to 
such  a view. 


Purpose  of  the  Studs 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  examine  the 
organizational  approaches  which  have  been  used  in  the 


^Nina  Draxton  and  Hobert  C.  Pooley  make  this  point 
in  their  chapter,  "The  Humanities,"  in  General  Education  in 
Traps! tlon.  ed.  H.  T.  Morse  (Minneapolis,  Minnesota*  The 
University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1951) ? P»  120.  Clarence  H. 
Paust  has  this  to  say,  "There  is  no  clear  consensus  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  humanities,  or  the  most  effective  methods  of 
education  in  them,  or  even  the  purposes  which  the  study  of  the 
humanities  should  serve,"  in  "The  Humanities  in  General  Edu- 
cation," asa.ar.^I.^Laga.Ua]l»  Fifty-First  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  ed. 

Nelson  B.  Henry  (Chicago*  The  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  1952),  p.  97» 
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development  of  humanities  programs  In  selected  college  pro- 
grams of  general  education.  More  specifically  the  study 
seeks  to* 

1.  Examine  the  selected  humanities  programs  to  deter- 
mine their  philosophic,  administrative,  and  opera- 
tional characteristics. 

2.  Classify  the  organizational  approaches  being  used. 

3*  Study  the  relationship  between  the  stated  goals  of 
the  humanities  and  those  of  general  education. 

4.  Describe  the  current  practices  In  humanities 
courses  In  the  light  of  the  stated  alms  of  the 
humanities  In  general  education. 

5.  Analyze  the  implications  of  the  organizational 
approaches . 


of  the  Stuflx 


The  study  is  limited  in  the  following  ways* 

1.  No  attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  relative  merit 
of  items  of  subject  matter  content. 

2.  No  attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  merit  of 
individual  programs  in  terms  of  subject  matter 
mastery. 

3.  The  study  is  limited  to  the  treatment  of  materials 
dealing  directly  or  indireotly  with  the  selected 
humanities  programs. 

4.  The  selection  of  the  humanities  programs  of  the 
study  is  governed  principally  by  the  inclusion  of 
these  programs  in  such  authoritative  publications 
as  Earl  J.  McGraths ’s  the,  iiWlHUes  In,  ftga.sr.3JL 
Education,  < Hugh  Stickler’s 


7 Earl  J.  McGrath  (ed.).  The  HlfflanlUeS  IT?  GftflSrg.1 
Education  (Dubuque,  Iowai  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company,  1949).  A 
new  edition  of  this  work  is  presently  being  prepared. 
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AftBlBlfitrgttQii  of.., general  8 and  Paul 

Dressel »s  Evaluation  In  General  Education.* 


Beflnl&lflna 


1.  Humanities — Any  or  all  of  the  areas  of  literature, 
the  arts,  music,  philosophy,  and  sometimes  history 
and  religion.10 

2.  General  Education — That  portion  of  formal  education 
which  everyone  should  have  in  order  to  participate 
effectively  in  the  complex  life  of  the  twentieth 
century.11 

3.  Organizational  approach — the  fashion  in  which  a 
formal  academic  unit  of  study  is  structured  in  terms 
of  philosophy,  administration,  and  operation 


&W.  Hugh  Stickler  (ed.).  Organization  and  AdmlQl&=. 
tratlon  of  General  Education  (Dubuque,  Iowa*  Wm.  C.  Brown 
Company,  1951)* 

9 Paul  L.  Dressel  (ed.),  Evaluation  in  General  Edu- 
cation (Dubuque,  Xowai  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company,  195**) • 

10Howard  Mumford  Jones  says,  "Their  field  is  art, 
literature,  history,  and  philosophy,  four  of  the  highest 
expressions  of  that  ’peculiar  nature  distinguishing  man  from 
other  beings.”'  Jones,  "The  Relation  of  the  Humanities  to 
General  Education,"  General  Education t Its  Nature.  SQQPfij- 
and  Essential  Elements,  ed.  William  S.  Gray  (Chicago*  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  193**) » P*  5°*  I®  another  ex- 
pression* "Historically,  the  content  of  the  humanities 
consisted  of  the  more  human  studies  emphasized  during  the 
Renaissance  in  contrast  to  the  theocentrlc  curricula  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  However,  in  more  recent  interpretations,  the 
humanities  include  any  or  all  of  literature,  philosophy,  music, 
architecture,  drama,  ballet,  painting,  and  quite  frequently 
religion  and  history."  Paul  Dressel  and  Lewis  Mayhew,  SsnsrfiJL 

EflUfiftfrlgB.* 5gPlQCa.UQBg  ih  miW.Uaa  (Washington,  D.  C.* 

American  Council  on  Education,  195**) » P«  140. 

1:lRattlgan,  on.  clt..  devotes  twenty-four  pages  to 
the  treatment  of  various  attempts  to  define  the  term  (pp.  42- 
46).  The  definition  used  here  is  based  upon  that  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  on.  clt..  p.  49, 
since  it  appears  to  be  representative. 
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4.  Course — a formal  unit  of  academic  education  In 
which  instruction  is  given  and  credit  earned. 

5.  Program — a meaningful  combination  of  courses. 

In  preparing  this  study,  recently  published  materi- 
als in  the  field  of  general  education  were  surveyed,  with 
particular  attention  given  to  matters  relating  to  humanities 
programs.  Thirty-one  programs  of  general  education  were 
selected  for  study  and  analysis,  and  communication  was 
established  with  each  institution  in  order  to  procure  such 
materials  as  college  catalogues,  course  outlines,  syllabuses, 
and  other  information  regarding  humanities  offerings. 
Correspondents  in  the  several  institutions  supplied  materials 
which  were  treated  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  study.12 

The  resulting  information  is  presented  in  the  next 
three  chapters  in  order  to  provide  (l)  a concise  description 
of  each  program,  (2)  classifications  of  organizational  ap- 
proach, and  (3)  goals  and  implementations.  The  description 
of  each  program,  provided  in  Chapter  II,  is  presented  in  the 
belief  that  proper  understanding  of  any  program  is  incomplete 
without  some  idea  of  its  total  organization  and  its 

12The  practice  was  to  send  a letter  of  inquiry  in 
order  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  humanities  corres- 
pondent and  then  to  write  a personal  letter  seeking  the 
desired  information.  For  a sample  letter  see  Appendix  A. 

A list  of  courses  is  included  in  Appendix  B. 
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relationship  to  the  parent  institution.  Chapters  III  and 

IV  deal  with  particular  aspects  of  each  program,  and  Chapter 

V presents  an  overview  and  conclusions. 


IflgUtuUQfls. , of-ths-Stmto 


Of  the  original  thirty-one  institutions,  twenty- 
* (■ 
five  have  been  selected  for  inclusion  in  this  study.  Al- 
though all  but  one  of  the  institutions  expressed  a willingness 
to  assist  in  the  study,  several  were  eliminated  when  careful 
examination  revealed  that  their  programs  did  not  conform  to 
the  pattern  of  the  study.  Several  other  institutions  failed 
to  provide  materials  in  time  for  adequate  treatment  for  in- 
clusion. It  should  be  noted  that  the  institutions  in  the 
latter  category  did  not  appear  to  represent  any  feature 
strikingly  different  from  those  of  the  selected  institutions. 

lasUtutloa  tiQcaU.au 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 
Boston,  aassachusetts 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Hamilton,  New  York 

Greeley,  Colorado 
Tallahassee,  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 


Antioch  College 
Boston  University 
Chatham  College 
University  of  Chioago 
Colgate  University 

Colorado  State  College 
Florida  State  University 
University  of  Florida 
Harvard  University 
Haverford  College 

University  of  Louisville 
Michigan  State  University 
University  of  Minnesota 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Princeton  University 
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Purdue  University 
Heed  College 
St.  John*s  College 
Sarah  Lawrence  College 
Southwestern  at  Memphis 

Stephens  College 
Wesleyan  University 
Western  Washington  College 
of  Education 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Wright  Junior  College 


Lafayette,  Indiana 
Portland,  Oregon 
Annapolis,  Maryland 
Bronxville,  New  York 
Memphis,  Tennessee 

Columbia,  Missouri 
Middletown,  Connecticut 

Bellingham,  Washington 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
Chicago,  Illinois 


The  organizational  approaches  to  the  development  of 
general  education  courses  in  social  science,  physical  edu- 
cation, and  communication  have  been  studied  by  R.  M.  Walsh, 

W.  E.  Smith,  and  W.  I.  Throssell.13  The  work  of  these  writers 
has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  identifying  and  classify- 
ing such  approaches  and  has  provided  much  valuable  information 
regarding  practices  in  the  several  areas.  A study  by  Junia 
Jewell  McCracken  deals  with  the  teaching  of  general  education 
humanities  courses  in  selected  Southern  Association  colleges.1** 


13h.  M.  Walsh,  "A  Study  of  the  Organizational  Ap- 
proaches of  Selected  Social  Science  Courses  in  College  Programs 
of  General  Education"  (unpublished  Ed.  D.  dissertation,  College 
of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  1952).  W.  E.  Smith, 
"Organizational  Approaches  to  the  Development  of  a Service 
Program  of  Physical  Education  in  a College  Program  of  General 
Education"  (unpublished  Ed.  D.  dissertation,  College  of  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Florida,  1953)*  W,  I.  Throssell, 
"Organizational  Approaches  to  the  Development  of  Communication 
Courses  in  College  Programs  of  General  Education"  (unpublished 
Ed.  D.  dissertation.  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Florida,  195*0. 

i^Junia  Jewell  McCracken,  "The  Teaching  of  Humanities 
in  Programs  of  General  Education  in  Southern  Association 
Colleges"  (unpublished  Ph.  D.  dissertation,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  1956). 
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The  McCracken  study  Includes  only  those  programs  In  which 
the  study  of  literature  receives  principal  emphasis. 

Bernard  T.  Rattigan’s  study  of  the  general  edu- 
cation movement  includes  a treatment  of  five  principal 
approaches  to  the  organization  of  general  education. *5  The 
philosophic  foundations  of  general  education  are  discussed 
by  Harold  Taylor  in  his  chapter  in  the  Fifty-First  Yearbook 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 

5ub  mzi. 

Programs  of  general  education  are  designed  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  student  as  the  "whole  man." 
The  humanities,  which  Include  literature,  the  arts, 
philosophy,  and  sometimes  history  and  religion,  have  a well- 
established  place  in  the  curriculum  of  general  education, 
although  humanities  programs  are  characterized  by  a variety 
of  organizational  practices.  This  study  is  an  attempt  to 
examine  the  various  organizational  approaches  which  have 
been  used  in  the  development  of  humanities  programs  in 
twenty-five  selected  college  programs  of  general  education, 
in  order  to  identify,  classify,  and  describe  current 


15Rattigan,  on,  clt. 

^Harold  Taylor,  "The  Philosophical  Foundations  of 
General  Education,"  General  Education.  Fifty-First  Yearbook 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I, 
pp.  20-45. 


practices  in  the  light  of  general  education. 


CHAPTER  II 


HUMANITIES  PROGRAMS  DESCRIBED 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  provide  a 
general  description  of  the  humanities  programs  in  the 
institutions  of  the  study.  These  descriptions,  though 
brief,  point  up  for  each  institution  the  objectives  of  the 
general  education  program  in  terms  either  of  stated  objec- 
tives or  of  a conception  of  the  nature  of  general  education, 
together  with  the  objectives,  administrative  features,  and 
operational  procedures  of  the  several  humanities  programs. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  for  this 
chapter  are  the  syllabuses,  course  outlines,  descriptive 
materials,  and  personal  letters  received  from  humanities 
instructors  and  administrators  in  the  selected  institutions. 
These  materials  are  supplemented  by  the  published  materials 
found  in  books,  articles,  and  college  catalogues. 

AnUpsh  Colls &s. 

The  two-fold  general  education  objectives  of 

Antioch  College  are  stated  as  follows* 

To  Bet  the  student  on  the  road  toward  personal 
maturity  and  good  citizenship  by  assisting  him  to 
develop  his  own  philosophy  and  a way  of  life 
in  harmony  with  it,  and  to  be  prepared  for 
responsible  and  rewarding  participation  in  a 
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rapidly  changing  and  highly  Interdependent 
society  of  world-wide  scope. 1 

The  five  broad  areas  which  make  up  the  required  general  edu- 
cation program  are  communications,  physical  science,  life 
science,  and  the  humanities.2 

The  humanities  fit  into  this  scheme  through  the 
inclusion  of  a variety  of  courses  for  student  choice.  These 
are  offered  on  three  levels,  the  first  being  intended  for 
freshman  and  sophomore  students  primarily.  On  the  basis  of 
performance  on  achievement  examinations,  students  may  be 
permitted  to  enroll  in  second  and  third  level  courses  designed 
for  upperclassmen  and  to  substitute  credit  for  some  of  the 
first  level  general  education  courses.  In  any  event,  each 
student  is  required  to  complete  in  the  humanities  area  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  quarter  hours  of  the  seventy  to 
seventy-five  required  hours  in  the  general  education  program. 
The  humanities  area  includes  the  creative  arts,  foreign 
languages,  history,  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion. 3 

The  creative  arts  consist  of  dramatics,  music,  and 
the  plastic  and  graphic  arts.  On  Level  I,  two  of  a possible 
three  general  education  courses  are  required.  These  are 


Untloch  College  Bulletin? gPtelOKMB.lBfiWe  £SL 

1957-58.  LIII-4  (June,  1957).  P.  10. 

2 Paul  L,  Dressel  (ed.).  Evaluation  In  General  ..Mil 
oat ion  (Dubuque,  Iowa*  William  C.  Brown  Company,  195^). 
p.  60. 


3 Ant loch  College  Bulletin.  PP«  30-32. 
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Introductions  to  dramatics,  music,  and  the  plastic  and 
graphic  arts,  respectively.  These  courses  encompass  the 
basic  principles  common  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  these  arts,  the  development  of  ©esthetic  concepts  in 
different  civilizations,  and  the  major  historic  styles. 

Each  course  offers  three  credits. ^ 

In  foreign  languages  the  general  education  courses 
are  of  a type  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some- 
thing of  the  background  and  civilization  of  the  particular 
country,  largely  in  terms  of  its  literature.  Though  the 
study  of  foreign  language  is  not  a common  feature  of  general 
education  programs,  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  approached  at 
Antioch  makes  it  a not  incompatible  part  of  the  general  edu- 
cation program,  particularly  in  view  of  the  stated  aim  re- 
lating to  world-wide  society.  The  three  courses  are  French 
III,  German  III,  and  Spanish  III,  five  credits  each, 
emphasizing  reading,  conversation,  and  composition.  In  each 
case  there  are  prerequisitles  of  some  previous  training  in  the 
language. ^ 

In  history,  the  student  may  select  from  four 

* 

general  education  courses,  two  of  these  being  Level  I,  the 
other  two.  Level  II.  The  Historian  and  Western  Civilization 
is  a five-credit.  Level  I course  which  gives  students 
practice  in  the  methods  that  the  historian  uses  to  learn 

4Ibld..  p.  61.  5Uj14..  PP-  70-71. 


about  and  interpret  man's  past  through  a consideration  of 
source  problems  drawn  from  periods  ranging  from  Graeco-Eoman 
times  to  the  nineteenth  century.  American  Civilization, 
also  a five-credit.  Level  I course,  includes  the  study  of 
the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  aspects  of  the 
United  States  and  its  development.  The  remaining  two 
courses  to  be  mentioned  here  are  Level  II,  five-credit  courses. 
The  first  of  these  is  Modern  and  Contemporary  Europe  which 
deals  with  problems  in  European  history  from  1815  to  the 
present.  The  second,  Tudor  and  Stuart  England,  surveys 
English  history  from  1485  to  1?14.^ 

In  literature,  the  general  education  student  may 
choose  from  among  eight  Level  I and  three  Level  II  courses 
which  include  such  courses  as  Elements  of  Poetry,  Techniques 
of  Fiction,  Development  of  Prose,  and  others.  These  courses 
are  of  the  analytic,  creative,  and  interpretative  kind, 
carried  on  through  analysis  of  literary  forms,  student  efforts 
at  creativity,  and  the  Interpretation  of  representative 
works. ^ 

In  philosophy  and  religion,  two  Level  I and  two 
Level  II  courses  are  offered.  One  of  these  is  Reflective 
Thinking,  a course  which  seeks  to  develop  the  student's  skills 
in  reflective  thinking,  his  awareness  of  opportunities  to  use 
them  and  of  their  values  in  use,  and  habits  of  applying  them 


PP.  74-75. 


7 Ibid. . pp.  81-84 
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to  everyday  problem-solving.  The  other  courses  deal  with 
religion,  philosophy,  and  aesthetics.  The  religion  course 
deals  with  problems  In  present-day  religion,  the  philosophy 
course  with  Introductory  philosophy  materials,  and  the 
aesthetics  course  with  contemporary  philosophies  of  art.® 

The  foregoing  descriptions,  though  not  exhaustive, 
afford  an  Idea  of  the  variety  of  course  offerings  and  the 
scope  of  the  general  education  courses  In  the  area  of  the 
humanities  at  Antioch.  Because  there  are  many  different 
courses,  several  Instructional  techniques  are  used  within 
the  over-all  humanities  program  In  matters  of  content- 
selection,  classroom  procedures,  and  methods  of  evaluation. 
On  one  hand  there  is  the  laboratory  experience  of  the  art 
class,  on  another,  the  field  trip  of  the  religion  class  or 
the  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  literature  class. 9 

Though  it  is  unlikely  that  two  students  at  Antioch 
will  have  Identical  general  education  programs,  an  effort 
is  made  to  have  each  student  demonstrate  his  competencies 
in  the  several  areas  through  the  use  of  achievement  exami- 
nations giveu  at  the  completion  of  each  of  the  three  levels 
of  general  education.  The  Level  III  examination  Is 
especially  designed  to  evoke  broad  understandings  and  the 
ability  to  Integrate  knowledge. Thus,  it  may  be  said  that 


®Ibld. r pp.  86-88.  ^ppeasel,  op.  clt..  pp.  60-61. 
10Ibld. 
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the  student  is  expected  to  acquit  himself  in  both  his 
course  examinations  and  in  the  broad  achievement  examinations 
as  well. 

Sfigfron  VaiYgg.gl.tg 

At  Boston  University  there  are  two  plans  which 
provide  for  work  in  general  education,  one  that  of  the 
College  of  General  Education,  the  other  that  of  the  Junior 
College.11  The  program  selected  here  is  that  of  the  General 
College,  rather  than  that  of  the  Junior  College.  The  choice 
is  an  arbitrary  one,  but  it  is  made  with  the  knowledge  that 
students  admitted  to  the  College  of  General  Education  must 
meet  the  same  high  selective  standards  as  those  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts;  those  admitted  to  the  Junior  College 
need  not.12 

The  aims  of  the  general  education  program  in  the 

College  of  General  Education  are  as  follows* 

To  attain  through  a study  of  our  cultural  heritage 
knowledge  which  will  enable  students  to  apply  a 
broad  perspective  when  they  meet  contemporary  problems. 


11The  development  of  the  General  College  is  de- 
scribed in  Dressel,  op.  clt..  pp.  366-79.  The  general  edu- 
cation program  in  the  humanities  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Junior  College  is  described  in  Earl  J.  McGrath  (ed.). 
The  Humanities  in  General  Education  (Dubuque,  Iowa*  Wm.  C. 
Brown  Company,  19^7) » PP.  233-43. 

12Letter  from  Donald  L.  Oliver,  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, College  of  General  Education,  Boston  University, 
April  17.  1958. 
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To  develop  the  habit  of  reaching  an  understanding 
of  social  problems  through  the  give  and  take  of 
a democratic  discussion  method.  This  means  training 
students  to  apply  an  objectivity  in  their  thinking. 
Students  learn  to  take  into  account  prejudices* 
stereotypes,  and  human  values ) to  consider  the  many 
sides  of  a given  issuej  and  to  gain  Insight  and 
appreciation. 

To  give  students  experience  In  evaluating  the 
Implications  and  the  consequences  of  contrasting 
points  of  view,  and  In  formulating  some  bases 
for  personal  decision  and  action. 13 

In  a letter  to  this  writer,  Frank  H.  Patterson, 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  English  and  Humanities, 

described  the  program  of  that  department  as  a single,  two- 

year  program  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores  in 

the  College  of  General  Education.  I*1 * * 4,  The  program  includes 

work  in  communications,  introduction  to  literature,  English 

literature,  continental  literature,  art,  and  music,  with 

the  following  over-all  aims* 

To  acquaint  students  with  the  fundamental  requisites 
for  straight  thinking,  clear  writing,  and  effective 
speaking. 

To  give  students  opportunities  for  oral  and  written 
self-expression. 

To  enable  students  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of 
the  essential  worth  and  dignity  of  man  by  studying 
the  arts  of  literature,  painting,  and  music. 


13aoston  University  Bulletin* — College  o.f  General. 
Education.  XLVI-5  (April,  1957),  PP.  13-1^* 

^Letter  from  Frank  H.  Patterson,  Chairman, 

Department  of  English  and  Humanities,  College  of  General  Edu- 

cation, Boston  University,  April  25,  1958. 
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To  assist  students  in  understanding  certain  classics 
that  constitute  a common  heritage  for  twentieth- 
century  Americans. 

To  develop  in  students  the  ability  to  see  the  vital 
relationships  among  the  humanities,  the  sciences, 
and  the  social  sciences. 15 

Six  faculty  members  comprise  the  staff  of  the 
English  and  Humanities  Department  which  has  its  own  chair- 
man and  budget.  Those  engaged  in  the  instruction  in  this 
area  have  their  primary  teaching  responsibility  to  this 
course.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  section 
meetings  a week  are  used  throughout  the  four-semester 
sequence.  Large-group  lectures  are  shared  by  department 
members,  while  discussion  sections  are  led  by  single 
instructors.1^ 

An  examination  of  course  materials  reveals  the 
use  of  mimeographed  reading  lists,  discussion  questions,  and 
supplementary  written  essays  and  comments.  Complete  texts 
are  used  in  the  study  of  literature.  In  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  the  basic  elements  of  each  are  examined, 
and  specifio  examples  from  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
and  other  collections  are  studied  and  evaluated.  The  elements 
of  music  are  studied  through  lecture,  discussion,  and  listening 
period.  All  of  the  arts  are  handled  "not  as  an  added  deco- 
ration to  life,  but  as  an  essential  part  of  the  rich  life 

^Boston  University  Bulletin,  p.  22. 
l^Patterson  letter. 
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which  Is  available  to  every  well-educated  mam"* 1? 

Though  philosophy,  as  such.  Is  not  included  in  the 
humanities  course,  students  do  study  philosophy  in  a 
companion  general  education  course  of  second-year  level  given 
by  the  Department  of  Human  Relations.  This  philosophy 
course  offers  a treatment  of  religion  and  the  role  it  has 
played  in  shaping  the  modern  world,  along  with  the  study  of 
philosophy.1® 

Evaluation  is  partly  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  instructor  and  partly  of  the  department.  Depart- 
mental tests  of  the  essay  type  are  used,  with  final  evalu- 
ation being  one- third  each  for  the  final  examination,  class 
work,  and  writing.1? 

Though  special  ability  or  honors  sections  are  not 
used,  the  emphasis  on  student  discussion  in  small  section 
meetings  provides  the  Individual  with  ample  opportunity  to 
display  personal  initiative.  The  individual  student  finds 
other  opportunities  for  self-expression  in  his  approach  to 
the  preparation  of  papers,  reports,  and  other  projects. 

CoUffls 

The  humanities  course  at  Chatham  College  comprises 

17BastQQ  UatorsUr.  SvUsUxu  p.  23. 

l8Ibld..  p.  18. 

1?Patterson  letter. 
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one  of  the  five  areas  of  the  basic  education  curriculum  of 
that  liberal  arts  Institution.  Basic  education  Is  defined 
as  "the  essential  materials  which  every  educated  person 
should  master. The  five  areas  consist  of  man,  the  universe, 
social  relationships,  aesthetic  achievements,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  experience.  The  nature  and  emphasis  of  the  basic 
education  curriculum  is  based  on  the  premise  that  basic 
education  should  bet 

1 • Compr ehens 1 ve . 

2.  Identical  for  all  since  it  deals  with  common 
needs . 

3.  Directive  in  emphasis. 

4.  Correlated  with  specialized  interests. 

5*  Concerned  with  the  development  of  social 

consciousness. 

6.  Challenging  to  the  further  use  of  creative 
talent.  - 

7.  Directed  toward  goals  to  be  achieved.21 

Some  thirteen  basic  courses  in  the  general  education  program 
are  required,  and  the  arrangement  is  such  that  they  extend 
through  all  four  years  of  college  work.22 

The  alms  of  the  four-semester  course.  The  Arts, 
which  is  designed  for  sophomores  and  Juniors,  are  set  forth 
in  the  mimeographed  syllabus! 

To  encourage  the  student  to  enjoy  and  understand 

the  arts  as  they  enter  Into  daily  life,  and  to 

develop  a discriminating  taste  as  a reader  and  as 


20ailUet,lB,.JPf  Ct»tlMtg„C.QlIaga.  KI-3  (September, 
1956),  p.  11. 

21Ibld. 

22Dressel,  on.  clt . . p.  88. 
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a member  of  the  audience  at  plays,  concerts, 
and  art  exhibits. 

To  acquaint  the  student  with  works  that  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  several 
arts. 

To  make  the  student  aware  of  the  Importance  of 
tradition  in  the  arts,  to  suggest  the  cultural 
Inheritance  of  modern  art,  and  to  underscore 
the  value  that  may  be  gained  today  by  restudying 
great  works  of  art  from  the  past. 

To  encourage  the  student  to  think  of  novels, 
symphonies,  plays,  and  painting  as  works  of  art 
having  structure  and  design;  and  to  acquaint  her 
with  the  elements  of  the  several  arts  and  the 
fundamental  aesthetic  principles  governing  their 
use. 

To  encourage  the  student  to  develop  an  individual 
point  of  view  and  the  ability  to  think  critically, 
and  to  encourage  her  to  see  in  the  ideas  and 
themes  implicit  in  particular  works,  the  expression 
of  a personal  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 

To  heighten  the  student’s  awareness  of  contrasts 
between  the  relationships  among  various  works  of 
art,  whether  in  the  same  or  different  mediums; 
and  to  achieve  a valid  integration  in  the 
presentation  of  course  materials,  in  the  sense 
of  making  clear  the  common  purposes  of  creative 
artists  and  the  stream  of  influences  and  ideas 
that  may  relate  one  to  another. 23 

A staff  of  ten  conduct  the  course  which  offers 

three  credits  per  semester.  Students  meet  in  one  lecture  and 

two  seminars  each  week.  The  course  correlates  work  in  the 

visual  arts,  drama,  prose,  fiction,  poetry,  music,  and  the 

dance.  The  work  of  the  first  semester  deals  with  form 

and  content  in  the  arts,  and  the  classical  point  of  view  is 


23"The  Arts,"  mimeographed  syllabus  for  1957-58, 
Chatham  College,  p.  1. 
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contrasted  with  the  romantic  attitude  In  the  arts.  The 
second  semester  takes  up  the  heritage  In  the  arts,  and  works 
are  studied  from  the  medieval  period  and  subsequent  periods 
through  the  nineteenth-century  romantic  movement.  Following 
this,  the  last  two  semesters  deal  with  the  modern  scene 
ranging  from  realism  through  expressionism,  with  a consider- 
ation of  criticism  and  evaluation  in  the  arts,  past  and 
present.224, 

A workshop  program  affords  the  Individual  student 
an  opportunity  to  do  Independent  reading  and  to  attend 
recommended  concerts,  plays,  and  art  exhibits,  and  to  write 
each  semester  a series  of  eight  reports  evaluating  these 
experiences.  In  addition,  each  year  the  course  presents  a 
dramatic  production  in  which  students  may  participate.2^ 

Though  philosophy  and  religion  are  not  included  in 
the  Arts  course,  they  are  treated  in  another  of  the  basic 
education  areas,  insuring  their  inclusion  for  every  student. 
At  Chatham,  one  basic  education  course  buttresses  another, 
while  at  the  same  time  supporting  the  aims  of  the  total 
curriculum. 

Evaluation  procedures  consist  of  several  types  of 

^Charles  Le  Clair,  "Integration  of  the  Arts," 
Accent  on  Teaching,  ed.  Sidney  J.  French  (New  Yorki  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1954),  P*  79* 

25Bulletln  of  Chatham  College,  p.  48. 

26Le  Clair,  qp,  , p.  78. 
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examinations*  hour  writtens,  final  examinations,  exemption 
examinations,  and  the  Senior  general  examination.2?  The 
types  which  apply  to  the  Arts  course  are  the  hour  writtens 
and  the  finals.  The  hour  writtens  are  used  to  evaluate 
student  performance  during  the  course  of  the  semester,  while 
the  finals  are  two  or  three  hours  in  length  at  the  end  of 
the  semester.  One  part  of  the  examination  is  an  objective 
section  made  up  by  each  lecturer  in  his  own  field,  and  the 
other  part  is  a section  of  discussion  questions  made  up  for 
each  seminar  group  by  the  individual  instructor.28 

For  the  correlation  and  integration  of  all  the 
basic  courses,  a senior  general  examination  is  used.  Though 
the  particulars  associated  with  the  kind  of  test  used  change 
from  year  to  year,  the  examination  is  intended  to  arouse  in 
each  student  the  idea  that  her  education  is  not  ending,  but 
just  beginning.2? 

University  of  Chicago 

Education  for  the  undergraduate  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  is  designed  to  serve  both  general  and  specialized 
ends.  The  former  is  defined  by  the  University  as  that  which 
should  "give  all  students  a common,  critical  understanding  of 


2?Dressel, 


p.  89. 


28Le  Clair,  aP,«  gjjj.,  p.  85 
2?Dressel,  on.  clt..  p.  97* 
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the  major  fields  of  human  knowledge  and  their  Interrelation- 
ships. "30  This  objective  Is  served  through  a system  of 
general  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  across  many  special  fields 
to  the  fundamental  ideas  in  the  areas  of  the  natural  sciences, 
the  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities.  In  addition,  a 
program  of  work  in  writing,  language,  and  mathematics  helps 
to  round  out  the  offerings,  and  two  courses  serve  to  inte- 
grate the  other  studies — one  in  the  organization  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  other  in  the  history  of  western  civilization. 

The  general  courses  in  the  humanities  make  up  a 
three-year  sequence  having  the  following  principal  objec- 
tives* 

To  acquaint  the  student  with  a considerable  body 
of  the  best  works  in  the  fields  of  literature, 
music,  and  the  visual  arts. 

To  develop  skill  in  the  arts  of  Interpreting  these 
works. 

To  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  some  of  the 
general  principles  upon  which  critical  Judgments 
and  evaluations  of  the  arts  are  made  and  to  develop 
some  skill  in  the  written  application  of  these 
principles. 31 

Each  of  three  year-long  courses  in  this  sequence  contributes 
to  the  above  aims.  The  first  course  divides  its  attention 
equally  among  music,  the  plastic  arts,  and  imaginative 

3Qy.a;y.grsUy  pf gfrAowsg  Aqngvmggnenfcfii — , 

graduate... Erofe-rama.  1957-1956.  LVII-1  (October,  1956),  p.  41. 

31ibld..  p.  57. 
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literature*  the  second  course  devotes  about  one-third  of  its 
time  to  readings  in  history  and  rhetoric,  one-third  to 
readings  in  philosophy,  and  one- third  to  drama  and  fiction! 
the  third  course  is  one  in  criticism,  dealing  with  both 
critical  and  imaginative  works.  David  0.  Williams,  Chairman 
of  the  College  Humanities  Staff,  writes  that  formerly  all 
three  of  these  courses  were  required  of  students  who 
received  the  University  of  Chicago  A.  B.  degree,  but  that 
since  1953  when  that  degree  became  one  which  combines  general 
and  specialized  education,  somewhat  fewer  students  take  the 
third  year.  He  points  out  that  the  present  program  is  in 
theory,  at  least,  a three-year  unit,  and  that  almost  all 
students,  no  matter  what  the  A.  B.  program,  get  at  least 
two  of  the  three  years. 

The  first  of  the  courses,  Humanities  1,  is  designed 
to  "raise  in  the  mind  of  the  student  various  general  questions 
about  the  arts  which  will  help  him  to  a fuller  experience  of 
any  particular  work. "33  In  this  course,  meeting  once  in 
lecture  and  four  times  in  classroom  discussion  each  week,  the 
student  first  observes  works  of  art  as  separate  and  unique 
objects  which  can  be  considered  as  things  in  themselves. 

He  studies  the  elements  and  principles  of  organization. 

32x,etter  from  David  G.  Williams,  Chairman,  College 
Humanities  Staff,  May  8,  1958. 


33&aapmcegtepte»  p.  58* 
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Later  the  student  considers  Individual  works  in  the  context 
of  classes  of  works.  In  a third  part  of  the  course,  the 
student  studies  individual  works  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
effect  of  time,  place,  and  artist, 3^ 

Once  or  twice  a year,  the  student  in  Humanities  1 
is  required  to  create  a work  in  the  plastic  arts,  normally 
using  the  Studio,  which  is  available  to  students  all  day, 
six  days  a week.  This  is  a facility  provided  by  the  depart- 
ment for  student  use, 35 

Humanities  2,  which  meets  once  for  lecture  and 
three  times  for  class  discussion  weekly,  narrows  the  field 
of  study  to  literature.  The  aim  here  is  to  develop  in  the 
student  a "competence  in  the  arts  of  interpretation  needed 
for  understanding  works  of  history,  rhetoric,  drama,  fiction, 
and  philosophy. Questions  are  raised  which  point  to  the 
aims  and  essential  traits  of  each  work  studied. 

Humanities  3 is  organized  to  provide  a focus  in 
the  matter  of  Judgment.  Subject  matter  here  Includes  works 
of  criticism  and  philosophy  as  well  as  literary  works  in 
fiction,  drama,  and  lyric  poetry.  Variant  forms  of  the  course 
provide  for  critical  handling  of  works  in  foreign  languages 
or  in  the  visual  arts  and  music. 37 

The  Humanities  department  of  the  College  has  its 

3^Ibld.  35wim.am8  letter. 

3^Announcements . p.  58.  37ibld. 
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own  staff  and  organization  to  which  persons  are  appointed  on 
the  basis  of  recommendation  by  the  chairman  of  the  department 
to  the  dean  of  the  College.  For  the  approximately  thirty 
members  of  the  College  humanities  staff,  teaching  in  the 
general  education  courses  is  a primary  responsibility. 

Persons  from  other  College  or  departmental  staffs  also  par- 
ticipate in  some  of  the  teaching.  Each  section  in  each  of 
the  three  courses  normally  is  taught  throughout  the  year  by 
the  same  Instructor,  regardless  of  subject  matter.  Each  of 
the  three  staffs  has  a weekly  staff  meeting  at  which  all 
common  arrangements  of  the  course  are  settled. 38 

Course  materials  purchased  by  the  student  are  low- 
cost  texts  of  complete  works,  frequently  paperbacks.  In 
some  instances,  short  texts  not  available  cheaply  are  re- 
printed in  volumes  called  Selected  Readings  for  Humanities 
2 and  3t  designed  for  local  consumption.  Another  volume 
Intended  for  local  use  is  The  Interpretation, of  Literary 

lasts*39 

Students  are  given  advisory  evaluation  in  the  form 
of  tests  and  grades  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  and  winter 
quarters,  but  the  only  permanent  grade  in  the  course  is 
determined  by  a comprehensive  examination  in  each  course  at 


38Wllliams  letter.  39ibid, 
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the  end  of  the  year.**0  For  Humanities  1 this  examination 
Is  roughly  one-third  essay,  two-thirds  objective;  for 
Humanities  2,  it  is  roughly  one-half  essay,  one-half  objective; 
and  for  Humanities  3 the  examination  is  two-thirds  essay,  one- 
third  objective.  Skills  not  taught  in  the  course  are  not 
covered  in  the  examinations,  but  readings  not  covered  in  the 
course  are  specifically  assigned  for  the  examination,  which 
rests  heavily  on  them.*11  The  examinations  are  prepared  by 
a course  examiner  who  is  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Examiners 
for  the  College  and  at  the  same  time  a member  of  the  humanities 
staff.**2 


CQtofrg  UnlYsraLta, 


The  general  education  program  at  Colgate  University 
is  known  as  the  "core  curriculum."  The  core  courses  are 
spread  throughout  the  four  years  of  undergraduate  study  and 
are  required  of  all  students.  They  occupy  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  time  of  each  student.  They  are  based  on 
a belief  that  they  are  basic  to  "an  intelligent  understanding 
of  man  in  his  relation  with  nature,  his  fellows,  and  his  God." 
They  include*  (l)  the  natural  sciences,  (2)  philosophy  and 

**°Examlnatlon  procedures  at  Chicago  are  treated  in 
detail  by  B.  S.  Bloom,  "Changing  Conceptions  of  Examining  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,"  Evaluation  in  General  Education, 
ed.  Paul  L.  Dressel  (Dubuque,  Iowa*  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company, 
1954),  pp.  297-321. 
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religion,  (3)  communication,  (4)  music  and  visual  arts, 

(5)  literature,  and  (6)  American  Ideals  and  Institutions. ^ 

Three  of  the  core  courses  constitute  a two-year 
pattern  of  work  in  the  humanities.  The  first  of  these, 

C 13-14,  is  a year-long  course,  Problems  in  Philosophy  and 
Religion.  The  principal  philosophical  and  religious  problems 
confronting  men  in  the  modern  world  are  studied  in  this 
course  which  offers  three  credits  and  meets  in  discussion 
periods  three  times  per  week.****  The  problems  are  defined 
and  examined  in  contemporary  discussions,  with  historical 
perspective  being  provided  by  an  examination  of  the  roots  of 
the  problems  in  Greek  philosophy  and  in  the  Bible.  The  chief 
philosophies  and  faiths  that  make  a claim  upon  the  loyalty 
of  men  in  our  time  are  studied.^  a lithoprinted  book  of 
readings  entitled  Basic  Beliefs  of  Modern  CulJaiEfi..  prepared 
by  the  humanities  staff  for  local  use,  contains  basic  course 
materials  plus  a list  of  parallel  readings. 

A second  course,  a semester  in  length,  is  C 21, 

Music  and  Visual  Arts,  whose  general  objective  as  set  forth 

in  a mimeographed  statement  is  to* 

Provide  the  student  with  a basic  acquaintance  with 
the  fields  of  music,  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  and  to  demonstrate  to  him  the  unique 
power  of  communication  inherent  in  each  art  form. 

43CfiLKat.e.-.UBlzecfilty  19.5.7., lvii-3 

(July,  1957),  P.  53- 

^Ibld..  p.  68.  *+5lbld. . p.  69. 
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The  student  is  encouraged  to  participate,  both 
emotionally  and  intellectually,  in  the  art 
experience,  drawing  upon  his  personal  background, 
development,  and  judgment. 

About  twelve  books  are  used  for  regular  assignments  and 

* 1 

some  fifteen  titles  comprise  the  list  of  collateral  readings 
kept  on  reserve  for  the  course.  After  an  Introductory  period 
of  three  weeks  of  setting  a "climate, " work  in  the  course 
proceeds  with  the  individual  investigation  of  the  several  art 
forms.  The  central  focus  of  the  course  is  "to  reveal  as 
critically  as  time  will  allow  the  Intrinsic  qualities  of 
separate,  distinguished  achievements  in  the  arts"  and  to 
make  some  attempt  at  evaluation. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  core  courses  which  make 

up  the  pattern  of  work  in  the  humanities  is  C 22,  Literature. 

The  two-fold  objective  of  this  course  is  stated  as  follows* 

To  introduce  students  to  a critical  examination 
of  literature  as  an  embodiment  of  human  wisdom  and 
values  and  to  train  them  to  read  literature  as  an 
art— an  imaginative  structure  valuable  for  its  own 
sake.48 

It  appears  that  the  concern  of  the  course  is  for  how  writers 
are  expressing  themselves,  aB  well  as  for  what  they  are 
expressing.  The  wide  range  of  selections  includes  complete 
works,  masterpieces  of  past  and  present.  Students  are 


4^"Core  21,"  a descriptive  mimeographed  statement 
distributed  by  Colgate  University. 

47lbld. 

48"Core  22,"  a descriptive  mimeographed  statement 
distributed  by  Colgate  University. 
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expected  to  do  close  critical  reading  of  texts  and  to  prepare 
papers  that  demand  critical  discrimination  and  Judgment.^ 

The  core  courses  in  the  humanities  are  under  the 
general  administration  of  the  director  of  university  studies 
and  under  the  immediate  administration  of  a director  of  each 
course. The  instructors  in  the  core  courses  come  from 
various  departments,  giving  not  more  than  half-time  to  the 
core  program.  The  discussion  method  is  widely  used  in  the 
class  sections,  which  number  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
students.  The  same  instructor  follows  a section  throughout 
the  course,  although  occasionally  voluntary  forums  are 
arranged  in  which  several  faculty  members  appear  as  a panel. ^1 
Tests  are  made  up  cooperatively  by  members  of  each 
oore  staff,  with  the  essay  type  being  given  preference.  Each 
instructor  is  solely  responsible  for  assigning  grades  to  his 
class,  papers  and  classroom  performance  being  given  about 
one-third  weight  and  written  examinations,  two-thirds. 

Members  of  each  staff  meet  weekly  to  collaborate  in  the 
development  of  the  several  courses  and  to  discuss  procedures 
to  be  followed. -52 


■^Letter  from  Herman  A.  Brautigam,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Colgate  University,  May  5* 
1958. 


^liblfl.  52ibld, 
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Colorado  State  Collfiga 

At  Colorado  State  College  requirements  In  general 

education  total  forty-five  to  forty-eight  quarter  hours  in 

the  following!  humanities,  English  composition,  sciences, 

social  studies,  general  psychology,  personal  living,  and 

physical  education. 53  The  humanities  portion  of  this 

general  education  curriculum  consists  of  three  one-quarter 

courses  which  are  required  of  all  freshmen  and  which  carry 

a total  of  nine  quarter-hours  credit. ^ 

The  objectives  of  the  humanities  are  stated  in  the 

words  of  Neal  Cross,  chairman  of  the  humanities  division! 

To  acquaint  our  students  with  a few  of  the  world's 
masterpieces  in  literature,  art,  and  music. 

To  create  an  attitude  that  the  arts  are  vital  to 
life  rather  than  being  ornamental  only. 

To  acquaint  the  students  with  some  of  the  great 
ideas  which  have  moved  through  western  civilization. 

Through  all  of  the  above  to  open  up  avenues  of 
thought  and  imagination  which  the  student  may  follow 
throughout  his  college  career  and  throughout  his 
life  in  course  work,  observation,  and  interests. 

To  start  on  the  process  of  developing  intellectual 
and  emotional  maturity  through  the  arts. 55 


53fipj.pr.s4Q.  BwllffiMou — gepereL..Gafca=. 

lQgue.  1957-1958.  LVII-7  (March,  1957).  pp.  36-40. 

54-ibid. 

55Letter  from  Neal  Cross,  Chairman,  Humanities 
Division,  Colorado  btate  College,  April  25,  1958* 
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The  three-part  course  (Humanities  1,  2,  3)  was 
Instituted  In  Its  present  form  In  1945,  au  outgrowth  of  a 
world  literature  course  first  offered  around  193°*-^  The 
course  includes  literature,  philosophy,  the  arts,  music,  and 
sometimes  religion  and  history,  with  the  proportion  of  each 
depending  somewhat  on  the  individual  teacher.  Generally, 
literature  receives  the  greatest  emphasis,  the  arts  the 
secondary  emphasis,  philosophy  third,  religion  and  history 
next,  and  music  probably  the  least. 

The  eight  humanities  instructors  are  all  members 
of  the  English  department,  spending  about  one-third  of  their 
time  teaching  the  humanities  course.  Each  instructor  is  free 
to  handle  his  own  sections  in  the  way  he  prefers,  and  thus 
there  is  no  uniform  pattern  of  lectures  or  other  instruc- 
tional procedures.  Cross  mentions  that  the  large  size  of  the 
sections  hinders  attempts  to  individualize  instruction  to 
any  great  extent. No  honors  sections  or  special  ability 
groupings  are  used. 

The  Colorado  humanities  course  has  its  own  text, 

The,  agprgh..X.pr  P.ergQ.naJ,  Freeflow  which  integrates  the 
fields  of  literature,  art,  and  music,  and  provides  background 
information  in  science,  history,  and  philosophy.  The  materials 

55 6Ibld.  57lbld. 

5%eal  M.  Cross  and  Leslie  Dae  Llndou,  The  Search 
for .Personal  Freedom  (Dubuque,  Iowa*  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company, 
1948). 
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are  organized  on  an  historical  framework  dealing  with  six 
great  epochs  in  western  history*  Greek,  Eoman,  Middle 
Ages,  Henaissance,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
and  the  present  period.  The  unifying  theme  is  man's  search 
for  personal  freedom.  Full-color  process  illustrations  are 
provided  for  insertion  in  the  book  and  these  plus  the  many 
black-and-white  illustrations  add  to  the  book's  usefulness. 
In  addition  to  the  text,  students  purchase  inexpensive 
editions  of  complete  works  for  their  personal  use. 

Laboratory  experience  in  the  creative  arts  is 
provided  by  the  optional  Humanities  la,  2a,  and  3a»  which 
make  available  an  opportunity  for  eaoh  student  to  discover 
his  own  creative  potentialities. ^9  Music  listening  hours 
serve  to  supplement  music  instruction. 

Department  tests  are  not  used,  each  instructor 
having  complete  responsibility  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
students  in  his  classes.  Most  of  the  tests  are  of  the 
objective  type,  but  some  essay  tests  are  usually  included 
every  quarter.  No  general  statement  can  be  made  regarding 
the  way  in  which  final  grades  are  determined,  this  being  the 
province  of  each  instructor. 6° 


Stats  CoUgfig  BvfllgUttt  p*  i*k>. 

6°Cross  letter. 
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Florida  State  University 


At  Florida  State  University  a minimum  of  forty-one 
semester  hours  of  general  education  must  be  completed  by 
each  student  by  the  end  of  the  second  semester  of  the  Junior 
year.  The  objective  of  this  program  of  general  education  is 
stated  as  follows: 

To  develop  in  students  those  skills,  understandings, 
attitudes,  and  that  set  of  values  which  will  equip 
them  for  effective  personal  and  family  living  and 
responsible  citizenship  in  a democratic  society. 6l 

The  program  includes  work  in  the  areas  of  communications, 

history,  social  science,  humanities,  natural  sciences,  and 

personal  development. 

The  required  humanities  course.  Humanities  201-202, 
is  an  integrated  course  offering  three  hours  credit  each 
semester.  It  contains  representative  materials  from  the 
areas  of  art,  music,  literature,  and  philosophy.  The  follow- 
ing statement  of  alms  is  carried  in  the  mimeographed  course 
syllabus : 

Around  a series  of  "cores"  utilizing  material  from 
art,  music,  literature,  and  philosophy,  the  course 
is  designed  to  develop  understanding  of  the  diverse 
ideas  and  forms  of  art  in  our  western  culture  today 
and  to  discover  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  arts  as  a basis  for  critical  Judgment.  The 


1252.  L' 


lay, ids  .State  UnlYsrsltar.  BuHettat fiPtaliMc.  lasas., 

-1  (January,  1957),  p.  141. 
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course  is  concerned  with  the  meaning  of 
humanities — art,  literature,  music,  and  thought 
in  the  world  around  us  and  its  importance  for 
the  individual  and  society.®2 

In  a letter  to  this  writer,  Sarah  Herndon,  chair- 
man of  the  undergraduate  humanities,  speaks  of  the  choice 
of  materials  for  the  course* 

We  tried  to  choose  material  which  would  give 
the  student  not  so  much  a survey  as  an  Introduction 
to  some  of  the  important  ideas  and  forms  in  our 
culture  today. . .we  made  no  attempt  to  balance  the  areas 
of  art,  music,  literature,  philosophy,  but  after  we 
had  worked  out  the  course,  we  found  that  they  were 
Just  about  equal  in  proportions. ®3 

Course  materials  include,  in  addition  to  the  brief  syllabus, 

paperbacks  such  as  Eauafc,  Iftg,  ..PlYtBe , £g and 

others,  as  well  as  readings  in  standard  works  in  the  several 

areas  of  study. 

On  the  basis  that  the  way  to  study  art  is  to  look, 
and  the  way  to  study  music  is  to  listen,  students  are 
encouraged  to  attend  concerts,  art  exhibits,  plays,  lectures 
and  films.  Reports  of  such  events  are  accepted  in  lieu  of 
a portion  of  the  some  five  hundred  pages  of  parallel  reading 
required  each  semester,  e program  lasting  an  hour  being 
counted  as  equal  to  thirty-five  pages. ^ Student  reports  are 


62"Humanities  201,  **  mimeographed  syllabus  for  1957- 
1958,  Florida  State  University,  p.  1. 

^Letter  from  Sarah  Herndon,  Chairman,  Undergraduate 
Humanities,  Florida  State  University,  July  1,  1958* 

64Ibid. 


another  device  permitting  the  cultivation  of  individual 
interests. 

The  humanities  staff  is  drawn  from  the  depart- 
ments of  art,  classics,  English,  modern  languages,  music, 
and  philosophy.  It  operates  under  the  direction  of  a 
chairman.  Over-all  supervision  of  the  general  education 
program  is  given  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  through 
an  assistant  dean.  Each  instructor  follows  his  section 
throughout  the  semester.  Earlier  a multiple-instructor 
approach  was  attempted,  but  it  was  abandoned  after  it  proved 
unsatisfactory. ^5  The  lecture-discussion  method  is  generally 
used,  with  classroom  instruction  being  supplemented  by  the 
use  of  slides,  records,  oral  readings,  and  other  devices. ^6 
Honors  sections  have  been  used  for  several  year, 
the  basis  for  admission  being  successful  completion  of  the 

exemption  examination  in  English  101,  the  communication 

( / / ' 

course.  This  plan  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  take 

humanities  in  the  freshman  year,  rather  than  in  the  customary 
sophomore  year.^? 

Evaluation  is  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
Instructor.  Formerly  a departmental  multiple-choice 


^Robert  D.  Miller,  "The  Humanities  Course  at 
Florida  State  University,"  XfcS  jfoiBfialfcl&B 
cation,  ed.  Earl  J.  McGrath,  p.  212. 
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examination  was  used,  but  this  practice  was  given  up. 68  a 
uniform  essay  test.  Individually  graded,  was  also  attempted, 
but  this  proved  unsatisfactory.  In  1957-1958  each  instructor 
made  his  own  examination,  turned  it  in  for  approval  before 
it  was  mimeographed,  and  was  completely  responsible  for  the 
final  grade.  The  general  policy  has  been  for  the  final 
examination  to  count  approximately  one-third  of  the  final 

grade, 69 

ttalYsrslfcy  g f Florida 

General  education  at  the  University  of  Florida  is 
provided  by  the  University  College,  a distinct  administrative 
unit  operating  under  its  own  dean.  The  general  education 
program  is  based  upon  the  following  definition  of  general 
education* 

General  education  refers  to  those  phases  of 
nonspeclalized  and  nonvocatlonal  education 
that  should  be  the  common  denominator,  so  to 
speak,  of  educated  persons. • .the  type  of 
education  which  the  majority  of  our  people 
must  have  if  they  are  to  be  good  citizens, 
partners,  and  workers.'0 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  required  to  matriculate  in 
the  University  College  and  to  undertake  a program  of  study 
Including  the  areas  of  the  social  and  natural  sciences, 

68KHler,  on.  clt..  p.  215.  69Hemdon  letter. 

7°!Eks..£nlJ.egslta  asfi.gK.ti,  ,<?£,,  She,  ttnlY, salty  of  Florldai 
1.957-1953,  UI4  (April,  1957),  p.  117. 
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communication,  humanities,  logic,  and  mathematics,  either 
taking  the  comprehensive  courses  offered  in  these  areas,  or 
a more  advanced  course,  if  permitted.  The  humanities  com- 
prehensive course  represents  eight  of  a total  of  forty-two 
semester  hours  in  the  comprehensive  courses. 

Humanities,  C-51  and  C-52,  is  a two-semester, 

integrated  course  which  includes  materials  in  the  areas  of 

literature,  the  arts,  music,  and  philosophy.  The  objectives 

of  the  program  are  Included  in  this  statement* 

The  Humanities... is  a course  concerned  primarily 
with  ideas  and  values. . .designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  great  literature,  philosophy, 
art,  and  music  in  Western  Civilization.  Both  our 
cultural  heritage  and  the  culture  of  our  own  day 
are  studied.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  mature 
understanding,  enlarged  appreciation,  and  a 
philosophy  of  life  adequate  for  the  needs  of  our 
age. 71 


The  objectives  are  broken  down  as  follows* 

To  help  the  student  develop  a more  mature  and 
realistic  philosophy  of  living. 

To  provide  an  enlarged  perspective  through 
knowledge  of  our  cultural  heritage. 

To  enlarge  the  student’s  capacity  to  enjoy  great 
literature,  art,  and  music. 72 

Course  practices  are  designed  to  meet  demands  of  the 
above  objectives.  The  student  is  helped  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a more  mature  philosophy  of  life  through  an  examination 

71 "Course  Objectives  for  C-5,"  dittographed  state- 
ment, University  of  Florida,  February,  1957* 

72ibld. 
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of  significant  Issues  of  contemporary  life  as  reflected  in 
literature,  philosophy,  and  the  artsj  through  an  examination 
of  the  educational  process  itself;  and  through  opportunities 
for  self-expression  and  self-criticism.  He  is  helped  to 
achieve  a broad  perspective  through  the  study  of  great 
creative  periods  in  the  literature,  philosophy,  and  art  of 
the  West.  His  capacity  to  enjoy  great  literature,  art,  and 
music  is  enlarged  through  an  Increased  familiarity  with 
representative  works  and  his  insight  grows  as  he  sees  the 
effect  of  these  arts  in  his  own  life. 73 

The  first  semester  deals  with  such  broad  topics  as 
experimentallsm,  anti-intellectualism,  and  social  conflict 
in  the  modern  world.  An  anthology,  BMffianiUfia  In-fiOIlT. 
lemffgrary,  is  used  along  with  such  works  as  Darkness 

aLHaop.  maetegq  Slg hfcy-Fow.  and  a 

collection  of  art  notes  and  illustrations  is  reproduced  for 
local  use,  and  paperbacks  of  paintings  by  Picasso,  Renoir, 
van  Gogh,  and  others  are  used,  the  selection  changing  from 
time  to  time. 75 

The  subject  of  the  second  semester  is  the  classical 
heritage,  works  being  drawn  from  periods  ranging  from  the 

73 Ibid. 

74Eobert  F,  Davidson  and  Others  (ed.),  Tfre,  Humanly 
kies in  Contemporary  Life  (New  York*  The  Dryden  Press,  1955). 

75HThe  Humanities  in  Contemporary  Life,"  ditto- 
graphed  statement.  University  of  Florida,  February,  1958. 
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time  of  ancient  Athens  to  eighteenth -century  France*  Works 
by  Homer,  Plato,  Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  others 
are  supplemented  by  Philosophies  Vie n Live.  .By.  76  A collection 
of  art  notes  and  illustrations  is  used. 77 

The  course  is  conducted  in  an  arrangement  of  three 
discussion  meetings  and  one  lecture  period  per  week.  It 
has  department  status  within  the  University  College  and 
operates  with  its  own  chairman,  staff,  and  budget.  The 
same  instructor  conducts  a section  throughout  the  semester, 
the  lectures  being  given  by  various  members  of  the  department 
on  the  basis  of  their  special  talents  and  abilities.  The 
staff  includes  about  twenty  full-time  members  and  six  or 
eight  part-time  members.  The  lecture  sections  are  large, 
numbering  into  the  hundreds  of  students  and  attendance  is 
voluntary.  The  discussion  sections  average  about  thirty 
students  and  attendance  is  required. 78 

Honors  sections  are  used  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  a number  of  second-semester  students  recommended  by  their 
discussion  section  instructors  on  the  basis  of  outstanding 


76Robert  F.  Davidson, 
(New  York i The  Dryden  Press,  1952 


77**Suggested  Schedule  of  Assignments  for  C-52,* 
mimeographed  statement.  University  of  Florida,  Spring,  1958* 

78lnterview  with  Robert  F.  Davidson,  Chairman  of 
C-5t  Humanities,  August  5»  1958* 
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work  during  the  first  semester. 79 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  discussion  method  in 
the  classroom  and  the  lecture  in  the  large  meetings,  music 
listening  hours  are  presented  several  times  during  the  week 
in  order  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  hear  at 
length  the  music  being  studied  in  the  course.  Art  exhibits 
are  featured  on  the  campus  from  time  to  time,  providing  an 
educative  feature.  Many  types  of  audio-visual  materials  are 
used.80 

Evaluation  is  based  upon  three  kinds  of  performance. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  work  of  the  classroom,  and  may 
Include  participation  in  discussions,  performance  on  quizzes, 
or  other  requirements  of  the  individual  instructor.  The 
second  performance  is  that  evidenced  on  two  progress  tests 
which  are  given  during  the  semester.  Departmental  in  nature, 
one  of  the  tests  is  of  the  objective  kind,  the  other  of  the 
essay  kind.  The  third  performance  is  that  given  on  the  final 
examination,  an  entirely  objective  examination.  In  deter- 
mining the  final  grade,  action  is  taken  by  the  department  as 
a whole,  25  per  cent  of  the  grade  based  on  classroom  perform- 
ance, 37*5  per  cent  based  on  the  progress  tests,  and  the 
remaining  37*5  per  cent  on  the  final  examination.81 

79ibld.  Also  Robert  F.  Davidson,  "A  Program  of 
General  Education  for  Superior  Students."  Ba^lc  College 

i*,aftrterly,  (Fail,  1956),  12-19. 

8QXbld.  8libid. 
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Heryflrd yp  l,y  er  § l fry 

General  education  at  Harvard  University  grew  out 
of  the  recommendations  contained  in  General  Education  in  a 
Free  Society.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  voted  in 
January,  1946,  to  establish  a program  of  general  education 
through  the  creation  of  a Committee  on  General  Education 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  various  departments.  This 
committee  was  commissioned  to  set  up  a program  based  on  a 
concept  of  general  education  as  "that  part  of  a student’s 
whole  education  which  looks  first  of  all  to  his  life  as  a 
responsible  human  being  and  citizen.”32 

Basic  to  this  general  education  program  is  a course 
in  composition  designed  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of  writing 
and  thinking  peculiar  to  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences, 
and  the  natural  sciences.  In  addition,  six  general  education 
courses  are  required.  Three  of  these  come  from  a group  of 
elementary  courses  in  the  humanities,  social  science,  and 
natural  science.  Another  three  come  from  second-group 
general  education  courses  which  represent  all  major  areas 
of  study,  and  which  are  designed  to  make  available  to  the  non- 
specialist something  of  the  learning  and  point  of  view  of 


..VttlYegfllfcyj 

In  Jtetterfll.-Ed.UCfl  tl  OP .—1.957- 58,  LIV-l?  (August,  1957).  p.  3* 
See  also  Harvard  Committee  on  General  Education,  General  Edu- 
cation in  a Free  Society.  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University 

Press,  1945). 
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the  specialist. 83 

To  fulfill  the  humanities  requirement  on  the 
elementary  level,  the  Harvard  undergraduate  may  choose  from 
six  courses,  the  literary  orientation  of  which  is  indicated 
by  their  titles*  Epic  and  Novel  (Humanities  2),  Crisis  and 
the  Individual  (Humanities  3)»  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil  in 
Western  Literature  (Humanities  4),  Ideas  of  Man  and  the  World 
in  Western  Thought  (Humanities  5) » Interpretation  of  Literature 
(Humanities  6),  and  Uses  of  the  Comic  Spirit  (Humanities  7)» 
Second-group  courses  number  fourteen,  and  although  the  titles 
would  give  the  impression  that  they  are  predominantly  con- 
cerned with  literature,  one  or  two  deal  with  art.  The 
emphasis  is  on  literature,  religion,  and  philosophy.^ 

Music  is  not  included. 

Stephen  E.  Graubard,  Executive  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  on  General  Education  provides  some  descriptive 
details  of  the  humanities  program.  No  person  teaching  in 
the  humanities  courses  teaches  only  in  general  education. 

Most  of  the  courses  are  conducted  by  one  or  two  professors, 
and  there  are  several  graduate  students  who  are  assistants. 

Most  courses  are  lecture  courses,  meeting  in  two  lectures 

■ •* 

per  week  plus  a third  meeting  for  discussion.  In  all  courses 
very  heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  preparation  of  essays. 

In  some  courses  four  and  sometimes  even  five  or  six  essays 


83lbld. 


3*»Ibia..  pp.  18-20. 
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are  required. 85 

Each  instructor  evaluates  his  course  in  the  manner 
that  he  wishes,  although  tests  are  almost  always  of  the 
essay  variety.  Usually  about  half  the  total  grade  depends 
upon  performance  in  examinations  and  half  on  the  essays 
prepared  outside  class.  No  provision  is  made  for  any  type 
of  honors  sections.88 

Heyerfora  CoHeae, 

The  educational  program  of  Haverford  College  is 
designed  to  "develop  in  its  students  the  capacity  to  learn 
and  understand,  and  to  make  sound  Judgments  based  on  know- 
ledge and  on  thought."87  In  the  interest  of  these  objectives 
and  in  order  to  ensure  educational  breadth,  each  student  is 
required  to  take  work  in  foreign  language,  the  humanities, 
natural  science  and  mathematics,  and  social  science.  Three 
general  courses,  one  each  in  social  science,  physical  science, 
and  humanities,  are  provided  as  one  means  of  fulfilling  the 
requirements  in  those  areas,  though  these  particular  courses 
are  not  specifically  required. 


85Letter  from  Stephen  R.  Graubard,  Executive 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  General  Education,  May  2,  1958* 

88Ibld. 

CpUsks-  BvUrtlni — Catel9s  Issu&x 

1966-5?.  LV-1  (July,  1956),  p.  37* 
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The  humanities  general  course,  Humanities  21-22, 

Interpretation  of  Life  in  Western  Literature,  offers  three 

hours  credit  each  semester.  The  objectives  of  the  course 

are  stated  by  Marcel  Gutwirth,  course  chairman* 

To  allow  the  student  un-mediated  contact  with 
major  works  of  literature  (approached  in  them- 
selves, rather  than  through  the  apparatus  of 
historical  scholarship  or  of  modern  and  ancient 
criticism) ; to  foster  a sense  of  Involvement  in 
issues  raised  by  these  books;  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  sweep  of  the  Western  tradition.88 

The  course,  as  it  now  stands,  grew  out  of  the 
experiences  of  the  course  chairman,  when  he  was  an  undergradu- 
ate at  Columbia  College  where  he  studied  in  the  "great  books" 
course.  The  course  at  Haverford  has  been  in  operation 
since  1947.* *  89 

The  content  of  the  course  spans  western  civilization 
from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  modern  period.  Though  the 
content  is  predominantly  literary,  some  of  the  works  may  be 
classified  as  history  or  philosophy.  The  first  semester 
reading  list  includes  the  following*  latest, fa,  HUM.  MySSSY. 
Jfrrtaalt  Q£  the  ArUfit.  Oedipus  Trilogy.  Strindberg's  £fa£. 
£&tfafiIL.  Genesis,  Conrad's  fag, art.  fll  aMCitBll**  G&H&LsU* 
jfeflflfilg S . 2fag  g&YilP,e...,Cpiff6fly»  and  Pilgrim's  Progress.  For  the 
second  semester*  Phaedrus . Don  :,ulxote  (Part  I),  The  Castle. 

88Letter  from  Marcel  Gutwirth,  Chairman,  Humanities 

21-22,  Haverford  College,  May  3,  1958. 

89lbld. 
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Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  Aloes tls_.  Medea.  The  Confessions sL 

ifruU*  Spp~s,  of. Ipnocepge  apfl  Sppga.gf  Earoerl.saafc» 

Spinoza's  Ethics.  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  Wan»  !&£. 

Aff6rlc«i»  She  ghagt.srhQV8ft.  pg.JBai m»  fcettere.ffrOT  the  Untefc 

ground,  and  Tri.afeBg  and  Iseult.90 

Students  purchase  paperback  editions  of  complete 
works,  which  are  read  at  the  rate  of  one  per  week.  Classes 
meet  for  one  discussion  period  of  two  hours  weekly.  The 
sections  number  about  twenty  students,  and  one  Instructor 
leads  the  group  throughout  the  semester.  The  discussion 
method  is  used  to  encourage  student  participation,  though 
there  is  no  set  pattern  for  operating  the  course,  policies 
being  made  by  individual  instructors  within  the  framework 
of  general  staff  agreement. 91 

The  course  is  operated  under  the  general  direction 
of  a chairman,  who  calls  staff  meetings  and  deals  with 
staffing  problems.  The  staff  members,  three  to  five, 
depending  on  the  enrollment,  are  drawn  from  other  departments. 
The  staff  makes  essay  type  examinations  for  use  throughout 
all  sections,  but  each  instructor  grades  the  work  of  his  own 
students  and  is  solely  responsible  for  assigning  grades. 
Because  individual  practices  vary,  no  general  statement  can 


90*»Humanitles  Reading  List,  1957-58,"  dittographed 
list,  Haverford  College. 


91Gutwirth  letter. 
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be  made  regarding  the  weighting  of  the  various  factors 
Involved  in  grading* 92 


Ualxsrslty  ,pf  .toisYllls 


The  educational  objectives  of  the  College  of  Arts 

and  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Louisville  are  as  follows* 

To  assist  students  in  the  development  of  exact, 
critical,  and  independent  thinking,  and  to 
provide  them  with  an  Insight  into  contemporary 
scholarship. 

To  further  the  general  education  of  students  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  development  of  moral 
values  and  an  awareness  of  civic  and  international 
responsibilities. 

To  provide  students  through  their  general  and  more 
specialized  studies  with  a cultural  foundation  for 
further  personal  and  professional  growth.  Included 
in  this  objective  is  preparation  for  such  careers 
as  can  be  legitimately  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  a college  of  arts  and  sciences. 93 

Requirements  in  general  education  may  be  met 
through  the  completion  of  general  courses  in  the  areas  of 
English  composition,  problems  of  modern  society,  the 
natural  sciences,  the  humanities,  and  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. Some  flexibility  is  permitted  through  the  practice 
of  exempting  from  the  general  courses  those  students  who 


92ibid.  Professor  Gutwlrth  reports  that  his 
personal  practice  bases  final  grades  largely  on  the  final 
examination  grade,  modified  by  the  impression  the  student 
has  made  in  class  and  written  work. 

93&iiU  strip  of  the  UnlY.SE.alta,  ,<af  kguUY.U.l.gx 

oLjteta  .snd  aclspaftsu,  19,S6=5Z. 

L-l  (June,  1956),  p.  15. 
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achieve  the  fiftieth  percentile  or  above  on  entrance  place- 
ment examinations.  Such  students  are  allowed  to  proceed 
Immediately  to  somewhat  more  specialized  courses  in  the 
several  areas.  9** 

The  objectives  of  the  general  education  program 
in  the  humanities  are  stated  by  John  J.  Weisert,  director  of 
humanities  courses* 

To  introduce  the  student  to  various  aspects  of 
cultural  history  as  they  appear  in  the  fields 
of  literature,  music,  art,  philosophy,  and 
architecture,  and  to  increase  or  create  an 
awareness  of  present-day  manifestations  in  these 
fields. 95 

The  student  fulfilling  the  humanities  requirement 
registers  for  Humanities  201,  Introduction  to  World  Literature, 
a one-semester,  three-credit  course.  In  addition,  he  chooses 
any  two  of  the  following  one-and-one-half  credit  courses* 
Introduction  to  Architecture,  Introduction  to  Painting, 
Introduction  to  Philosophy,  Introduction  to  Music*  Materials, 
and  Introduction  to  Music*  Styles.  The  student  is  not 
permitted  to  choose  two  courses  from  the  field  of  visual  arts. 96 

Religion  and  history  are  not  considered  components 
of  this  program.  Originally  the  art,  music,  and  philosophy 

9*»ibid. 

95Let^er  from  John  J.  Weisert,  Director  of  Humanities 
Courses  in  the  Junior  College,  University  of  Louisville, 

April  18,  1958. 

96Ibll.  see  also  auUgUn  VBiKsialia..tt£ 

LftttlfiYlUe,  p.  59. 
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portions  were  taught  In  three  periods  of  six  weeks  each, 
but  this  plan  was  changed  to  that  of  the  plan  described  above# 
Another  practice  which  was  tried  and  abandoned  was  that  of 
using  more  than  one  instructor  to  handle  each  discussion 
section  during  the  course  of  the  semester.  This  collaborative 
plan  proved  to  be  unwleldly,  and  it  was  discarded  as  the 
course  grew. 9? 

Humanities  201  is  largely  a class  discussion  of 
texts.  The  list  for  1957-58  was  made  up  of  the  following* 

} Ibsen,  Six  Plays  t Strindberg,  Six  Plavs:  Shaw, 
ZOUT  Fifty  S.  and  Man  and  Superman.  Each  student  is  required  to 
read  a novel  outside  of  class  and  write  a criticism  of  it. 

The  staff  for  Humanities  201  is  drawn  from  the  English 

department. 9® 

The  other  general  humanities  courses  are  staffed  by 
members  of  the  respective  departments  Involved.  Throughout 
use  is  made  of  a combination  of  class-discussion  and  lecture- 
demonstration  methods.  Slides,  phonograph  records,  and 
other  audio-visual  aids  are  utilized.  No  honors  sections  are 
used. 

Evaluation  is  the  responsibility  of  each  instructor. 
In  the  absence  of  departmental  tests,  each  Instructor  makes 
his  own.  Generally,  objective  tests  are  used  in  painting. 


97Ibld.  98Ibld. 
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architecture,  and  music,  and  the  essay  type  in  philosophy 

and  literature. 99 

JUfihton  uta.t?  University. 

At  Michigan  State  University,  the  Basic  College  is 
the  administrative  unit  organized  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
general  education*  The  objective  of  that  unit  is  to  provide 
opportunities  for  students  to  acquire  the  following  under- 
standings, skills,  and  appreciations* 

The  skills  involved  in  communication  (reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening)  as  the  basic  tools  of 
human  thought  and  action. 

The  broad  principles  and  useful  applications  of 
the  natural  and  social  sciences. 

The  traditions,  institutions,  and  cultural 
expressions  of  man  and  their  significance  in 
relation  to  modern  problems. 

The  values  of  individual  dignity  and  human  freedom 
in  a democratic  society*100 

The  attainment  of  the  above  objectives  is  sought 

through  a program  of  four  year-long  comprehensive  courses 

required  of  all  undergraduate  students*  Communication  Skills, 

Natural  Science,  Social  Science,  and  Humanities. 101 

The  aim  of  Humanities  (Basic  241,  242,  and  243)  is 


99ibld. 

100JUshlgfln  State  VnlysrgU.Y , PybUsa.tlpa.j Catelp&s 

1957rl953.  LI-10  (April,  1957),  p.  70. 

101 Ibid . 
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to  study  "man  as  a unique,  created,  and  creative  being. 1,102 

This  aim  is  amplified  as  follows i 

By  examining  the  principal  experiences  and  ideas 
which,  from  the  age  of  Greece, .have  shaped  the 
nature  of  western  man  and  his  civilization,  the 
course  tries  to  enrich  the  student's  comprehension 
of  his  heritage,  deepen  his  intellectual  maturity, 
enhance  his  sensitivity  to  humane  values  in  all 
fields  of  thought  and  endeavor,  elevate  his 
ethical  outlook,  and  make  him  intelligently  aware 
of  his  own  worth  and  dignity,  his  obligations,  and 
his  responsibilities. 103 

Materials  in  history,  philosophy,  religion,  drama, 
art,  literature,  and  music  are  included  in  the  course.  The 
several  aspects  are  studied  in  terms  of  their  historical 
setting.  The  political,  social,  and  economic  aspects  of 
Greek  history  are  followed  by  discussions  of  the  art, 
literature,  drama,  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.10^  The 
course  continues  through  the  Roman  period  and  down  to  the 
modern  era.  Students  are  provided  with  a syllabus  which 
contains  an  outline  of  the  course,  reading  assignments, 
discussion  questions,  and  other  helpful  materials.  In 
addition,  they  use  a number  of  paperbacks  and  standard  works 
in  the  field. 

A department  of  humanities  with  its  own  head 
operates  under  the  dean  of  the  Basic  College.  A staff  of 
thirty-five  handles  a student  enrollment  of  from  thirty-five 


102Ibld. . p.  71.  1Q3lbld. 

10i*L«tter  from  William  E.  Sweetland,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Humanities,  Michigan  State  University,  May  8, 
1958. 
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hundred  to  four  thousand,  mostly  sophomores*  All  humanities 
instructors  have  as  their  primary  responsibility  teaching 
in  the  humanities  course.  They  conduct  the  course  along  the 
lines  of  a combination  lecture-discuBslon  system,  aiding 
instruction  through  the  use  of  a variety  of  audio-visual 
materials.  A single  instructor  is  reponslble  for  each 
section. 105 

An  objective  examination  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Evaluation  Services  and  given  at  the  end  of  each  term  is 
used  to  determine  half  the  student’s  final  grade.  The  other 
half  is  a grade  assigned  by  the  individual  instructor  on 
the  basis  of  such  factors  as  classwork,  essays,  and  perform- 
ance on  quizzes.  Examinations  do  not  cover  material  not 
specifically  covered  in  olass.10^  Honors  sections  are 
provided  for  superior  students. 

IIfl.lY.gr s Ity  Ql.Miragfig.te1 07 

The  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  committed  to  the  following 
objectives  for  a program  of  general  education.  Each  student 

1Q5lbld.  106ibld. 

10?The  program  of  the  College  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  the  Arts  at  Minnesota  was  selected  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  well-known  College  of  General  Education  because  it 
appeared  that  the  former  is  more  in  keeping  with  those  of  the 
other  Institutions  than  the  latter,  which  is  terminal  in 
nature. 
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should  be  helped  toi 

Understand  and  evaluate  ideas  through  reading  and 
listening  and,  in  turn,  express  ideas  effectively. 

Understand  and  participate  Intelligently  in  the 
solution  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems. 

Understand  familiar  phenomena  of  the  universe  in 
which  we  live;  understand  the  fundamental  ideas 
and  discoveries  of  science  and  mathematics  and 
their  influence  on  human  welfare  and  the  develop- 
ment of  thought  und  institutions;  understand  the 
basic  attitudes  and  methods  of  scientists  and  use 
them  in  the  solution  of  concrete  problems. 

Enjoy  and  appreciate  literature,  art,  music,  and 
other  cultural  activities  with  taste  and  Judgment. 

Understand  human  behavior  and  the  structure  of 
social  relationships. 

Maintain  personal  physical  and  mental  health  and 
that  of  the  community. 

Choose  a useful  and  personally  satisfying  field 
of  specialization  through  experience  with  typical 
courses  in  various  fields. 

Think  critically  and  constructively,  collect  and 
weigh  pertinent  facts,  analyze  problems  and 
situations,  and  approach  their  solutions  with 
integrity  and  a sound  sense  of  values.10® 

In  the  humanities  area,  each  student  is  expected 

to  complete  a minimum  of  fifteen  hours  in  courses  offered 

either  in  the  several  departments  or  in  the  Program  of 

Interdisciplinary  Studies.  The  courses  in  the  latter  are 

Interdepartmental  offerings  designed  especially  to  serve  the 


108a.uUgUB  of  the  .ffBl.YgraA.ty  of  MiUmeafttai 

College  of  Science.  Literature,  and  the  Arts.  1957-13.52. 
LX-13  (July,  1957),  P.  7. 


ends  of  general  education. 109 

The  humanities  program  In  the  Program  of  Inter- 
disciplinary Studies  Is  described  In  the  following  statement! 

...the  study  of  man — his  values,  his  purposes, 
his  aspirations,  his  achievements.  The  subject 
reveals  Itself  In  the  great  works  of  the  human 
spirit  as  expressed  In  the  arts,  literature,  and 
philosophy.  While  a distinctive  field  of  study, 
humanities  Is  related  to  the  social  sciences, 
which  deal  with  relations  between  men,  and  the 
natural  sciences,  which  deal  with  the  world 
outside  of  man.  The  Junior  and  Senior  humanities 
courses. . .emphasize  significant  human  Issues  as 
depicted  by  fictional,  dramatic,  philosophical, 
and  artistic  documents.13-0 

Humanities  in  the  Modern  world  (Humanities  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV)  is  a four-semester  sequence  In  which  the  subject 
is  approached  through  a consideration  of  authors  ranging  from 
Pope  and  Voltaire  to  Freud,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  Kafka.  The 
European  Heritage  (Humanities  11,  12,  and  13)  is  a three- 
semester  sequence  which  treats  the  heritage  from  the  Graeco- 
Homan  period  through  the  Reformation.  Another  course, 
American  Life  (Humanities  21,  22,  and  23)  features  the  study 
of  American  life  in  terms  of  the  growth  of  Individualism, 
religious  and  philosophic  attitudes,  and  concepts  of  nation- 
alism. For  students  seeking  an  elementary  understanding  of 
art,  music,  theater  arts,  and  applied  aesthetics,  three 


109Letter  from  Russell  M.  Cooper,  Assistant  Dean, 
College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  University  of 
Minnesota,  July  9,  1958. 


110aulL£.U.Q.  of  the  UaiY.esalta,  „of  Mimes  <?ta»  p*  76. 
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courses  are  offered!  Principles  of  Art,  Introduction  to 
Music,  The  Art  of  the  Theater.  Each  of  these  in  the  last 
group  offer  four  credits.  Each  unit  of  Humanities  in  the 
Modern  World  and  The  European  Heritage  offers  five  credits | 
each  unit  of  American  Life,  three. 

The  most  popular  of  these  courses  is  Humanities  in 
the  Modern  World.111  Though  no  departmental  syllabus  is  used, 
Individual  instructors  do  make  up  syllabuses  and  outlines 
which  may  include,  for  example,  a list  of  course  materials, 
assigned  readings,  discussion  questions,  and  other  infor- 
mation regarding  reports  and  examinations.  Students  purchase 
paperback  editions  of  complete  texts. 

All  teaching  is  done  by  single  instructors,  class 
sections  averaging  forty  students.  Instructional  techniques 
include  the  use  of  lecture,  class  discussion,  and  audio- 
visual materials  such  as  art  slides  and  recorded  music.  The 
principal  means  of  student  evaluation  is  the  use  of  instructor- 
made  tests,  major  examinations  coming  at  mid-term  and  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter.112 

Oklahoma  State  University 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Oklahoma  State 

1 ^Letter  from  Ralph  G.  Ross,  Chairman  of  Humani- 
ties, University  of  Minnesota,  July  17,  1958. 
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University  has  a general  education  curriculum  designed  for 

certain  specific  purposes* 

It  gives  the  student  the  opportunity  to  explore 
the  major  fields  of  learning  before  he  chooses 
a particular  field  for  specialization. 

It  develops  habits  of  thought,  attitude,  and 
behavior  which  lead  to  Intellectual,  social, 
vocational,  and  aesthetic  maturity. 

It  encourages  an  examination  of  the  concepts  by 
which  the  student  will  direct  his  life  and 
teaches  him  how  to  use  these  concepts  successfully 
in  a changing  world.  H3 

This  curriculum  Includes  two-semester  sequences  in  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  biological  science,  and  physical 
science.  Students  generally  substitute  courses  basic  to 
their  fields  of  concentration  for  the  general  courses  which 
come  within  the  area  of  concentration.  A general  education 
examination  is  required  prior  to  the  end  of  the  student’s 
Junior  year,  and  additional  work  in  general  education  is 
prescribed,  if  necessary.11^ 

The  humanities  sequence,  Foundations  of  Western 
Culture  (Humanities  214)  and  Our  Modem  World  (Humanities 
224),  four  semester  hours  each,  has  this  statement  of 
purpose* 


113auU§tlu  of  the  Qk.i.ahw  .and 

HftQfaaalgel ..CoUggg } — Arts  and  Sciences.  Catalog  Issue  for 
1257r.5.8.,  LIV-15  (May,  1957),  P.  85. 

> pp.  42-43. 
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In  the  humanities  we  are  concerned  with  man, 
his  Ideas  and  ideals,  his  hopes  and  aspirations, 
as  expressed  in  his  creative  work,  literary, 
graphic,  and  musical.  We  are  dealing  with  know- 
ledge that  is  not  precisely  measureable  nor 
subject  to  experimentation,  and  we  shall  be 
constantly  concerned  with  values*  Our  primary 
aim  is  to  explore  the  great  masterpieces  of  our 
culture  with  an  open  mind  and  find  out  by  direct 
experience  what  the  greatest  artists  and  thinkers 
of  the  past  have  to  say  about  the  most  fundamental 
problems  that  face  man.  Each  of  us  will  in  this 
way  be  able  to  trace  the  biographies  of  great 
ideas  and  to  identify  those  which  have  survived 
and  which  have  entered  into  his  own  heritage  of 
beliefs  and  attitudes.  Finally,  one  can  Improve 
the  quality  of  one’s  own  thinking  and  feeling 
by  gaining  a sympathetic  knowledge  of  what  other 
men  have  dared  and  achieved. H5 

Content  of  the  courses  is  largely  historical  and  philoso- 
phical in  organization.  Literature  receives  principal 
emphasis,  with  smaller  amounts  of  attention  to  art,  music, 

and  philosophy. 116 

An  examination  of  course  materials  reveals  the  use 
of  mimeographed  syllabuses  which  abound  not  only  in  such 
routine  items  as  reading  assignments  and  discussion  questions, 
but  also  vocabulary  lists,  chronological  outlines,  and 
helpful  explanatory  materials.  Students  purchase  inexpensive 
editions  of  such  works  as  Hamlet.  Don  ..ulxote.  and  Faust. 
Heading  assignments  are  supplemented  with  audio-visual 


1 -^"Humanities  214  Syllabus,"  Oklahoma  State 
University,  September,  1957*  mimeographed.  Foreword. 

1 ^Letter  from  R - E.  Bailey,  Chairman  of  Humanities, 
Oklahoma  State  University,  May  6,  1958. 
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materials  in  lecture-demonstrations.11? 

The  humanities  course  is  interdepartmental,  with 
more  than  a half  of  the  staff  of  fourteen  drawn  from  the 
departments  of  English  and  philosophy.  A chairman  heads 
the  course,  and  staff  members  devote  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  their  time  to  teaching  in  the  general  course.  One 
instructor  teaches  each  lecture-discussion  section,  which 
meets  three  hours  weekly.  Lecturers  meet  larger  groups  two 
hours  weekly  in  lecture-demonstration  periods  which 
frequently  feature  films  and  recordings.  The  discussion 
sections  are  made  up  of  an  average  of  forty  students,  a 
circumstance  which  makes  the  use  of  the  discussion  method 
rather  difficult*11® 

Departmental  tests  are  not  used.  Each  instructor 
makes  his  own  test,  and  this  may  be  objective,  essay,  short 
answer,  or  some  combination.  He  is  expected  to  include 
questions  on  the  lecture-demonstrations,  and  he  is  furnished 
questions  on  these  presentations  which  he  may  use  if  he  so 
desires.  Each  instructor  is  free  to  determine  the  final 
grade  of  his  students,  written  examinations  spaced  through- 
out the  semester  being  a principal  source  of  evaluation. 13-9 


ll8Ibld. 
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£r_Inoeton  University 


The  general  education  plan  at  Princeton  University 
Is  one  of  distribution  requirements  which  govern  the 
selection  of  courses* 

The  objective  of  the  plan  is  to  see  that  in 
his  underclass  years  the  student  gains  an  initial 
understanding  of  four  broad  areas  of  learning s 
(1)  natural  science,  its  method,  its  significance, 
and  some  of  its  specific  conclusions \ (2)  the  study 
of  modern  society,  its  development  and  organization, 
its  chief  institutions  and  their  functions!  (3)  art 
and  literature,  their  types  and  character,  their 
insights  and  value  for  mankind!  (4)  history,  philoso- 
phy, and  religion,  their  organizing  and  synthesizing 
approaches  to  other  studies. 120 

Two  courses  in  each  of  the  above  areas  are  required,  although 

no  particular  course  is  required.  Obviously  it  is  a flexible 

plan.  The  Princeton  faculty  takes  the  position  that  freedom 

of  choice  is  essential  if  the  undergraduate  is  to  develop  a 

sense  of  responsibility  about  his  own  education. 121 

One  means  of  satisfying  distribution  requirements 

in  the  humanities  is  through  Man  in  the  Western  Tradition 

(Humanities  201-202),  an  interdepartmental  course  offered 

under  the  direction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Council  of  the 

Humanities.  It  is  designed  for  sophomores,  qualified  freshmen. 


Catalogue  Issue  for  1957-1958.  XLIX-1  (July, 
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and  upperclassmen  not  majoring  in  social  sciences  or  humani- 
ties.122 

During  the  first  semester  the  nature  of  man  and 
his  place  in  the  universe  are  studied  in  terms  of  the 
early  Judaeo-Christian  and  Graeco-Boman  traditions  and  the 
later  thought  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Students  are  asked  to  purchase  the  following  texts*  The  Holy 
Bible | Aeschylus,  Prometheus  Bound:  Sophocles,  BlSL  UMaan 
£tos ; Plato,  EutfayphTQt  Apology.  £ clifl.  Phaedo.  and  XiLfl»eUft> 
Aristotle,  ; Lucretius,  .Nature  pf  S&SL  ,Vn,lYgrj8£> 

St.  Augustine,  Hie.  fcOPfgSglQPS ; and  lBto>aiAfifc3.QP  tfi  St.,» 

Thomas  Aaulnas.  The  outline  of  the  course  is  chronological, 
the  idea  of  freedom  and  the  function  of  faith  and  reason 
providing  a basis  for  integration. *23 

In  the  second  semester  of  Man  in  the  Western 
Tradition,  the  study  begun  in  the  first  semester  is  carried 
into  the  modern  period.  The  following  texts  are  required* 
Marlowe,  Sftfit qt,  FflttStUS;  Hume,  inaqir.Y  £pn,c.fiir.pljafi; ..Httaan 
iaiflerstepaipgl  Marx  and  Engels,  dQfflffimlat,  ittnlgfii&ftl  J*  S. 
Mill,  an.jdtorJa;  Dostoevsky,  Hig.  uraasi,  ISflMlallfcor*  T.  H. 
Huxley,  Selections  from  the  Essays:  Julian  Huxley,  ManJLn 


12,i:Letter  from  Whitney  J.  Oates,  Chairman  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Humanities, 
Princeton  University,  May  8,  1958. 

!23"Man  in  the  Western  Tradition,"  mimeographed 
outline  for  1957-1958,  Princeton  University. 
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the  Modern  World:  Sigmund  Freud,  An  Outline  Of  P3£gftoanfilyBlS» 
and  Walter  Kaufman,  editor,  Existentialism  from  Dostoevsky 
to  Sartre.  The  editions  used  are  generally  of  the  paperback 
variety.  *2** 

The  course  is  carried  on  in  two  lectures  and  one 
preceptorial  per  week.  Under  this  plan,  a small  group  of 
six  or  seven  students  meet  under  the  guidance  of  a preceptor 
whose  function  it  is  to  follow  up  the  work  of  the  lecture  and 
to  discover  and  correct  misconceptions  which  might  have 
developed.  This  method  dates  back  to  1905  when  it  was  insti- 
tuted by  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  faculty  members  of  all  ranks 
participate  in  preoeptorial  instruction. 125 

The  program  described  above  is  largely  literary 
and  philosophical  in  nature.  Students  with  special  Interests 
in  other  areas  may  elect  courses  elsewhere  in  regular 
departments • 

Purdue  UalYSEal£x 

General  education  requirements  in  the  School  of 
Science,  Education,  and  Humanities  at  Purdue  University  total 
approximately  one-half  of  the  work  leading  to  a bachelor’s 
degree.12^  The  general  aim  of  this  program  is  to  provide  a 

124IM£» 

l25official  Register  of  Princeton  University,  p.  1 75» 

1 26£ur,dus  .Vnl yer s l,t.y . BuAlstliu — Softool  o,L  Ssleafi.s,i 
fcduoatiflik  HuaenlUeB  AnnftunQsgisttto  f or , Lvii-13 
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broad  background  for  each  student.  Accordingly,  courses  are 
required  in  English  composition,  literature,  developmental 
reading,  speech,  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  biological 
sciences,  psychology,  social  sciences,  philosophy,  aesthetics 
and  fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  and  great  issues.  Except 
for  the  courses  in  great  issues  and  in  philosophy,  aesthetics, 
and  fine  arts,  students  may  be  excused  from  any  of  the 
required  courses  on  the  basis  of  performance  on  proficiency 
examinations . 127 

Twelve  hours  of  work  are  required  in  the  humanities 
areas  of  literature,  philosophy,  aesthetics,  and  fine  arts. 

The  literature  requirement  is  Introduction  to  Literature 
(English  23O-23I),  six  semester  hours.  This  course  is  a 
reading  and  discussion  of  major  works  in  English,  American, 
and  continental  literature  Mto  develop  an  understanding  of 
style,  form,  and  ideas  characteristic  of  great  works. 

The  remaining  six  hours  may  be  selected  from 
among  fourteen  courses,  each  offering  three  credits  and 
meeting  three  times  per  week  for  lecture,  discussion,  and 
demonstration,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  Arts  and  the  Observer 
and  The  Artist  and  his  Art  are  two  courses  in  which  the 
aesthetic  attitudes  and  responses  of  the  individual  toward 
creative  Impulses  and  his  aesthetic  evaluation  of  his 


l2?Ibld. . p.  12. 
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surroundings  are  studied.  Music  for  the  Listener  Is  an 
Introductory,  nontechnical  study  of  forms  of  serious  music. 
Appreciation  of  the  Theatre  I and  II  provide  a study  of  the 
principles  and  styles  of  acting  and  dramatic  presentation 
In  the  theatre  from  the  Greeks  to  the  present  day.12? 

Seven  philosophy  courses  provide  a variety  of 
oholces  for  the  study  of  such  philosophic  problems  as  the 
nature  of  knowledge  and  the  philosophy  of  art.  Two  English 
courses,  Literature  and  Modern  Thought,  and  Ethical  Problems 
in  Modern  Literature,  are  essentially  the  study  of  philosophy 
through  the  medium  of  literature. -3° 

The  Art  of  the  Motion  Pictures,  the  last  of  the 
courses  mentioned  here.  Is  a study  of  the  history  and  aesthe- 
tics of  the  motion  pictures  compared  with  other  narrative 
arts.131 

Reed  College 

The  educational  program  of  Reed  College  is  designed 
to  equip  each  Individual  "to  live  a rich  and  satisfying  Inner 
life  through  an  appreciative  understanding  of  his  many-phased 

l2?Ibld. . pp.  63,  110.  13°ibld..  pp.  61-68. 

131ibld. . p.  58.  Throughout  the  entire  dlsousslon 
of  Purdue,  unusually  great  dependence  on  the  Bulletin  for 
information  is  due  to  a paucity  of  published  material  dealing 
with  the  humanities  program.  The  Bulletin  is  cited  by 
Marbury  B.  Ogle,  Jr.,  Head,  Department  of  History,  Government, 
and  Philosophy,  Purdue  University,  in  a letter  of  May  28, 

1958. 
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environment. w132  The  curriculum  contains  basic  general 
courses  which  introduce  the  student  to  broad  fields  of  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  courses  which  further  competence  in  chosen 
fields.  The  study  of  significant  aspects  of  literature, 
fine  arts,  history,  science,  and  philosophy  and  the  broad 
relations  among  these  fields  is  held  by  Heed  to  be  a worthy 
end  in  Itself,  but  one  which  at  the  same  time  contributes 
objectives  of  good  citizenship,  vocational  success,  and  the 
enjoyable  use  of  leisure  time*133 

The  aims  of  the  two-year  program  in  the  humanities 
are  "to  furnish  a background  for  a critical  and  appreciative 
understanding  of  man*s  social  relations  and  of  his  thought 
and  expression,  and  to  provide  insight  into  present  problems 
by  an  understanding  of  the  past."13i*'  Two  courses  constitute 
this  program.  Humanities  11  (or  12)  and  Humanities  21  (or  22). 
The  first  of  these.  Humanities  11,  is  a year  course  carrying 
seven  credits,  the  equivalent  of  fourteen  semester  hours.  A 
shortened  version.  Humanities  12,  offers  four  credits  for 
students  whose  program  is  too  heavy  to  carry  the  longer  course. 
Humanities  11  is  designed  for  freshmen.  Humanities  21  is  a 
sophomore  course,  offering  six  year  credits  and  having  a 
shorter,  alternative  form.  Humanities  22,  four  credits. 

132Re£d...College  Bulletin!  Catalog  Issue  for 
1957-58.  XXXVT-1  (September,  1957),  P«  5- 

133ibld.  13^ibld. . p.  9. 
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Together  these  courses  form  a two-year  study  of 
the  society,  thought,  and  art  of  the  western  world  from 
the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  present#  The  freshman  course 
Is  required;  the  other,  recommended  as  one  means  of  satisfying 
credit  requirements  in  the  area.  The  study  of  history 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  two  courses,  accounting  for 
about  one-third  of  the  freshman  course  and  one-half  of  the 
sophomore. *35  All  of  the  humanities  areas  are  represented, 
although  music  receives  relatively  small  attention*  Unity 
is  provided  in  the  courses  through  an  approach  to  the 
materials  of  study  in  terms  of  chronological  periods. 

Instruction  is  carried  on  through  a pattern  of 
lectures  and  group  discussions.  In  Humanities  11  there  are 
three  lectures  and  four  group  discussions  per  week;  in 
Humanities  21,  three  lectures  and  three  group  discussions. 

The  discussion  method  is  regarded  as  a very  effective  teaching 
device  at  Reed.* 136  in  addition,  each  student  is  required  to 
prepare  papers  which  are  discussed  with  his  instructor  in 
individual  conferences* 


135Letter  from  Frank  Fussner,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History  and  Humanities,  Reed  College,  May  28,  1958 • 

136h.  f.  Arragon  treats  the  subject  at  length  in 
his  chapter  on  the  Reed  program,  "Interpretation  and  Dis- 
cussion," in  AfififfiRtr-On  Teaching*  ed.  Sidney  J.  French, 
pp.  49-60.  For  another  treatment  see  R.  F.  Arragon, 

"The  Humanities  Program  at  Reed  College,"  The  Humanities 
in  General  Education . ed.  Earl  J.  McGrath,  p.  266. 
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A staff  of  about  sixteen  members  conducts  the 
courses.  The  general  arrangement  is  for  a staff  member  to 
spend  about  one-half  his  time  teaching  in  the  humanities 
courses  and  the  remainder  in  his  area  of  specialization. 

The  lectures  are  shared  by  members  of  the  3taff  as  a whole, 
and  the  discussion  sections  are  carried  through  by  a single 
instructor.  Each  course  has  a chairman  to  handle  adminis- 
trative details. 137 

Evaluation  includes  the  use  of  instructor-made 
tests  which  are  made  up  for  individual  sections  and  approved 
by  the  staff.  Tests  are  generally  of  the  essay  type.  In 
the  final  determination  of  grades,  each  instructor  uses  his 
own  particular  plan,  and  no  generalization  may  be  made.133 
A rather  distinctive  feature  of  the  grading  system  is  that 
the  college  does  not  announce  grades  prior  to  a student’s 
graduation.  Each  student  is  advised  of  his  generally 
satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  progress  and  his  total  credits 
for  each  semester  are  reported  to  him.139  This  plan  serves 
to  decrease  the  importance  frequently  attached  to  grades. 

figllsgs. 

The  curriculum  of  St.  John’s  College  is  designed  to 
137Pussner  letter. 

138ibld. 
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"develop  the  intellectual  and  imaginative  powers  of  the 
students  to  their  fullest."1**0  The  realization  of  this  aim 
is  attempted  through  the  reading  and  study  of  some  one 
hundred  great  books  of  the  western  world,  combined  with  studies 
in  language,  mathematics,  music,  and  laboratory  sciences. 

There  are  no  electives  and  no  student  is  admitted  except  as 
a freshman.1**1 

St.  John's  College  Instituted  the  present  program 
in  1937  with  a list  of  books  compiled  out  of  the  experi- 
ences of  forty  years,  first  at  Columbia,  then  at  Chicago  and 
at  Virginia,  and  finally  at  St.  John's.1**2  The  list,  under 
continual  study  and  revision,  is  composed  of  those  books 
whiohi 

...raise  the  persistent  and  humanly  unanswerable 
questions  of  human  existence!  because  they  lend 
themselves  to  different  Interpretations  and  bring 
to  light  a variety  of  Independent  and  yet  com- 
plementary meanings;  because  they  are  works  of 
fine  art,  the  clarity  and  beauty  of  which  reflect 
their  Intrinsic  intelligibility;  and  finally 
because  they  are  masterpieces  in  the  liberal  arts, 
seeking  truth  with  adequate  means.1**  3 

The  whole  program  at  St.  John's  has  been  described 


, gf  st«  JLolm!8..Cgl3-esftt 195.7-19S2*. 

IX-l  (January,  1957),  p.  9. 

l4lShg..at,«,  John* 6 frpffraffll (Annapolis, 

Maryland*  The  St.  John's  College  Press,  1955),  P* 

Of  stt  jrflhn.l&..£Qll.figa»  P*  8-  For  a 
list  of  the  great  books  see  Appendix  C. 

l43Uli&.,  P.  7. 
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as  a program  In  the  humanities. 144  This  position,  which  is 
contrary  to  a view  of  the  humanities  as  studies  set  apart 
from  the  social  sciences  or  the  natural  sciences,  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  humanities  are  "inclusive  of  all  that 
the  human  mind  has  exercised  itself  upon. "l45  It  holds  that 
the  St.  John’s  program  is  a humanities  program  because  "it 
has  as  organizing  principles  the  set  of  related  faculties, 
sensation,  imagination,  and  Intellect,  that  make  up  the 
human  mind."14^ 

Conventional  departments  and  divisions  do  not  exist 
at  St.  John’s.  The  curriculum  is  all  one,  and  since  the 
classes  are  small,  instructor-student  relationships  may  be 
developed  on  a basis  of  mutual  understanding  and  respect. 

The  common  class  unit  is  the  "seminar,"  which  consists  of 
groups  of  about  twenty  students  and  two  or  three  tutors  who 
meet  together  twice  a week  for  a two-hour  period.  In  mathe- 
matics, language,  and  music,  the  class  is  called  a "tutorial," 
and  the  number  of  students  is  less.  Laboratory  periods  are 
provided  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  instruc- 
tional program  is  rounded  out  with  formal  lectures  on  Friday 
nights,  an  occasional  concert  taking  the  place  of  the 


l44John  S.  Kieffer,  "The  Humanities  in  the  St. 
John’s  Program,"  Iftg  ttt  QeQ£ral.,j&d,Vkaa.1?.l0Q»  ed. 

Earl  J.  McGrath,  p.  43. 

l45rbid.  l46Ibid. 
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customary  lecture, 14? 

During  each  of  his  first  three  years,  the  student 
prepares  an  essay,  usually  on  a topic  emerging  from  the 
seminar  readings.  In  the  final  year  the  essay  is  In  the  form 
of  a senior  thesis  which  is  a climax  to  the  work  of  the  four 
years.  These  papers  are  intended  to  be  responsible  exercises 
in  the  liberal  arts,  and  not  monuments  of  lofty  scholar- 
ship.1^® 

Evaluation  is  enhanced  by  the  close  daily  associ- 
ation of  student  and  teacher.  At  the  end  of  each  term, 
the  student  is  examined  orally  by  the  seminar  leaders.  A 
few  days  later  each  student  has  what  is  called  a "don  rag," 
a fifteen  minute  period  in  which  he  hears  his  tutors  report 
to  one  of  his  seminar  leaders  on  his  work  during  the  past 
term.  The  purpose  of  this  don  rag  is  to  diagnose  the 
student*s  weaknesses  and  to  encourage  him  to  look  for  ways 
of  improving  his  work.1**? 

Sarah  Lawrence  College 

There  are  no  conventionally  stated  general  education 
aims  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  The  educational  program  is 
based  upon  an  idea  of  helping  each  individual  student  to 

gf  att  .iataL's., Callage,  pp.  27-30. 

148The  John* e Prpfixafflf A.,fiapQr,fct  p.  22. 

Wibid. 
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attain  a high  degree  of  personal  development.  The  idea  is 
summed  up  as  follows* 

Certainly  all  students  need  to  learn  how 
to  find  information,  to  organize  it,  reflect 
upon  it,  and  make  Judgments  about  what  they 
discover;  they  need  to  understand  political  and 
social  institutions,  and  how  these  have 
developed;  they  need  to  understand  physical  and 
psychological  forces  operating  in  individual  and 
social  behavior;  they  need  to  understand  art  as 
a way  of  giving  form  to  life. 

It  is  equally  Important,  however,  to 
recognize  individual  differences  among  students, 
differences  in  their  life  experience,  their 
intellectual  development,  their  personal 
qualities  and  particular  abilities,  and  in 
their  life  goals. .. .Recognition  of  individual 
differences  is  one  of  the  main  elements  in  our 
planning. 150 

In  terms  of  this  approach  to  education,  there  is  no  set  of 
required  courses  at  Sarah  Lawrence.  The  program  of  each 
student  is  planned  within  the  frame  of  reference  set  forth 
above. 

It  Is  impractical  to  attempt  a description  of  all 
the  courses  which  might  be  classified  In  the  humanities  area. 
Such  courses  are  to  be  found  in  several  departments,  such 
as  music,  literature,  and  the  visual  arts.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  possible  to  describe  several  of  the  courses  which  some 
Sarah  Lawrence  students  do  take  and  which  may  properly  be 
classified  within  the  category  of  the  humanities,  in  order  to 
present  some  idea  of  the  type  of  humanities  experience  at 


15°£ftrah  Lawrence  CoUggei — 19*?8-ria^9.  (Catalogue, 
August,  1958),  p.  7- 
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Sarah  Lawrence. 

One  of  these  courses  is  The  Psychology  of  Art,  In 
which  art  Is  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  why  It  exists, 
how  such  artistic  work  comes  about,  and  the  alms  of  art.  The 
specific  motivational  aspects  of  the  subject  are  discussed 
under  the  following  headings*  art  as  a response  to  experi- 
ence; artistic  as  against  scientific  ways  of  Interpreting 
reality;  and  the  role  of  vicarious  motives,  such  as  wish- 
fulfillment,  in  art.  Theories  on  the  purposes  of  art  are 
studied  In  the  writings  of  philosophers,  artists,  and  critics, 
and  concrete  examples  of  art  are  used.1^! 

Another  course  is  Introduction  to  Music  and  Music 
History.  The  student  Is  acquainted  with  samples  of  music 
from  the  various  historical  periods  through  a process  of 
listening,  reading,  discussion,  and  critical  writing. 

Ten  Books  is  a literature  course  in  which  the 
following  books  are  studied*  Hamlet.  Don  Culxote. 

Pilgrim  * & ...Era&r.ss  s > Pprafllsg Past*  GuIUysk's  Travels*  M 

Essay  on  Man.  Rousseau* s Confessions.  Wordsworth *s  Prelude. 
Madame  Bovarv.  and  Ulysses.  These  works  are  studied  from 
the  point  of  view  that  each  presents  an  author’s  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  and  moral  convictions,  as  well  as  his  conception 
of  the  nature  of  man.  *-53  Each  is  a substantial  work  of  art. 


1^1Ubli.,  P.  49 
1^3jbid. . p.  69 


152ibid..  p.  87 
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Although  no  single  course  is  required  of  all 
students,  there  Is  a requirement  that  each  freshman  be 
registered  in  an  "exploratory”  course  in  one  of  the  following 
fields*  social  science,  psychology,  literature,  or  art  and 
music.  The  purpose  of  the  exploratory  course  is  to  give  the 
student  guidance  and  counseling  at  the  beginning  of  her 
academic  career  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  exploring 

interests.1^ 

Classes  are  small,  averaging  about  ten  students, 
and  they  are  conducted  as  discussion  groups.  Part  of  the 
time  of  the  student  is  spent  in  preparing  for  the  regular 
work  of  the  class  and  the  remainder  in  preparing  the  indi- 
vidual work  planned  with  the  instructor  of  the  course. 
Evaluation  is  not  carried  out  in  terms  of  conventional 
examinations  and  grades,  but  rather  in  terms  of  personalized 
reports  made  by  faculty  members  describing  the  growth  and 
development  of  each  student.  The  evaluation  includes  not 
only  academic  achievement,  but  also  matters  of  ability  to 
form  judgments  and  to  work  independently. *55 

.at.  Memphis 

The  primary  objective  of  Southwestern  at  Memphis  is 
to  produce  students  who  exhibit  well-rounded  personalities 


P.  28 


155ibid. . pp.  14-23 
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and  alert  and  well-disciplined  minds,  and  who  "live  In 
accordance  with  the  ideals  of  Christianity."1^  The 
philosophy  of  the  Institution  is  further  spelled  out  in  this 
extract* 

The  basic  purpose  of  a liberal  education  is  to 
develop  a well-rounded  personality  and  to  prepare 
for  rich  and  full  living.  The  full  development 
of  mental  powers  and  the  building  of  character 
are  its  most  important  purposes,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  concerned  with  thorough  scholarship, 
good  manners,  and  good  morals.  Such  an  edu- 
cation develops  men  and  women  of  honor,  who 
readily  accept  their  proper  responsibility  to 
neighbor,  state,  and  church. 157 

The  realization  of  these  objectives  is  sought 
through  a program  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  leading  to 
four-year  degrees.  While  the  programs  of  individual 
students  vary,  a certain  amount  of  common  education  is 
afforded  through  compulsory  enrollment  in  certain,  notably 
freshman,  classes.  These  requirements  are  conventional  in 
certain  respects.  They  include  basic  courses  in  composition, 
literature,  language,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences.  A 
course  in  Bible  is  required  in  both  the  freshman  and  senior 
years  of  degree  candidates.1^ 

An  elective  integrating  course  in  the  areas  of 
Bible  and  history,  Man  in  the  Light  of  History  and  Religion, 
a double  course  which  fulfills  the  requirements  for  first 

156lh,a  Bulletin  of  £QMSfa«fiflterp,  g,t.  Memphis..? cata- 

lOffl&JlUHfoeri  XLIV-2  (April,  1957),  p.  24. 

157Ihiq.  158m&.,  pp.  37-41. 
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year  Bible  and  one  year  of  history,  Is  Identified  as  the 
humanities  course. The  course  attempts  with  the  use  of 
the  unifying  principle  of  history  to  discover  "the  inner- 
meanings  of  the  great  historical  epochs  through  an  exami- 
nation of  their  scientific,  artistic,  and  religious  ideas. •*1^0 
It  seeks  to  train  students  in  the  handling  of  primary  sources, 
and  to  create  a "realization  of  the  role  of  the  Christian 
world  community  in  solving  modern  problems."1^1 

Students  meet  for  three  lectures  and  three  dis- 
cussion periods  each  week.  The  discussion  sections  are 
rotated  so  that  each  section  is  taught  by  each  of  five 
instructors  on  a basis  of  two  units  of  study.  An  examination 
of  the  course  syllabus  reveals  a list  of  ten  units,  each 
designed  for  three  weeks  of  study: 

1.  Origins  of  Man,  Religion,  and  Civilization 

2.  God  and  the  Meaning  of  Human  Life:  Hebraism 

3»  Man’s  Discovery  of  Man:  Hellenism 

4.  Man’s  Domination  of  Man:  Rome  and  Imperialism 

5*  Christianity  in  Human  History:  Its  Concept  of 

God  and  Man 

6.  The  Hierarchy  of  Man  and  Society:  The  Middle  Ages 

7*  The  Emergence  of  Modern  Man:  Renaissance  and 

the  Refromatlon 

8.  The  Emergence  of  the  Modern  Mind 


1 59 John  H.  Davis,  "Man  in  the  Light  of  History  and 
Religion  at  Southwestern,"  The  Humanities  in  General  Edu- 
cation. ed.  Earl  J.  McGrath,  pp.  96-97- 

l6Qflan  Itt.the  Light  Qf-jilatosy  anti  fiellglQni — k 

Syllabus  (6th  ed.;  Memphis,  Tennessee:  Southwestern  at 

Memphis,  1956),  pp.  lli-lv. 

1 ^Bulletin  of  SPMthwestegQt  p.  98. 
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9.  Modern  Man  In  Quest  of  Freedom  and  Democracy 
10.  Man  and  Society  in  Crisis 

John  H.  Davis,  professor  of  history  at  Southwestern, 
comments  that  the  course  is  basically  history  with  some 
literature,  fine  arts,  and  political  theory  and  philosophy, 
plus  a fairly  heavy  content  of  religion.* 1^2 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  includes  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
selected  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament,  and  great  writings  of 
the  Graeco-Roman  world  from  Homer  to  Vergil.  The  work  of 
the  second  semester  begins  with  the  Middle  Ages  and  Includes 
the  selected  writings  of  St.  Augustine  and  Dante  followed  by 
eminent  works  representative  of  major  periods  down  to  the 
present.  A book  fee  of  five  dollars  assessed  each  semester 
is  used  to  build  a large  library  collection  of  the  primary 
readings  and  outstanding  secondary  authorities  for  each  unit 
of  study.1 ^3 

The  course  is  operated  with  a chairman  and  staff 
members  drawn  from  various  departments  such  as  history, 
philosophy,  and  religion.  Written  examinations  are  given  at 
the  end  of  each  unit  of  work,  and  a final  examination 


1^2Letter  from  John  H.  Davis,  Professor  of  History, 
Southwestern  at  Memphis,  May  30 , 1958. 

1^3Davis,  "Man  in  the  Light  of  History  and  Religion 

at  Southwestern,"  p.  100. 
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concludes  the  course.1^  Instructors  are  responsible  for 
assigning  grades  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  performance 
on  tests,  examinations,  and  classroom  activities. ^5 


Stephens  College 


The  program  of  general  education  at  Stephens 
College  is  geared  to  meeting  the  needs  and  interests  of  each 
student  in  terms  of  the  demands  that  are  made  on  that  student 
as  a citizen  of  the  mid-twentieth  century.1^  The  main 
objective  of  the  program  is  to  make  "life  more  useful, 
enjoyable,  and  rewarding  both  to  the  student  and  the  society 
in  which  she  lives. Stephens  believes  that  a woman 
develops  progressively  as  a person  and  as  a contributing 
member  of  society* 

As  she  appreciates  moral  and  spiritual  values  and 
the  relation  of  material  values  to  them,  and  as 
she  consciously  and  consistently  makes  choices  in 
accordance  with  these  values. 

As  she  participates  in  the  privilege  and  responsi- 
bilities of  democratic  citizenship  in  her  community, 
her  state,  her  nation  and  the  world. 


^^Davis  letter. 

Southwestern,  p.  55. 

l66Roy  Ivan  Johnson  (ed.),  SaPljBmfcLOhg  3.P  Qsnsrfll 

Legation! The  Experiences  of  Stephens  College  (New  York* 

Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1947),  p.  7« 

l67£t.SPheKS  CgUsgg  gMUsklP? Catalogue  Issue. 

XXXVI -5  (September,  1956) , p.  10. 
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As  she  achieves  a balanced  personal  and  social 
adjustment  with  an  Increasing  understanding  of 
herself  and  others. 

As  she  becomes  capable  of  contributing  her  share 
to  the  development  of  a satisfactory  home  and 
family  life. 

As  she  understands  and  appreciates  the  common 
phenomena  in  her  physical  environment  and  the 
impact  of  scientific  discoveries  on  human 
welfare. 

As  she  increases  her  ability  to  organize,  criticize, 
and  express  ideas  effectively. 

As  she  understands  and  enjoys  the  arts  in  their 
various  forms. 

As  she  discovers  satisfying  recreational  and 
creative  activities. 

As  she  discovers  a socially  useful  vocation  or 
field  of  endeavor  which  is  suited  to  her  interests 
and  abilities.* 1®8 

The  implementation  of  these  goals  is  through  the 
course  offerings  of  the  institution  and  the  correlated 
program  of  extra-class  activities.  Nine  basic  courses  in  the 
areas  of  English,  psychology,  social  science,  philosophy, 
biology,  and  hygiene  are  designed  to  promote  the  ends  of 
functional  general  education.  Only  one  of  these,  a course 
in  communication  skills,  is  specifically  required  for 
graduation,  the  others  being  recommended  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  needs  common  to  modern  women  and  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  as  introductions  to  many  areas  of  knowledge. 169 


l68ibia. . pp.  10-11. 

1^9Ibld. . pp.  95-101 
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General  Humanities  Is  a two-semester  basic  course 

in  the  major  arts  of  music,  literature,  painting,  sculpture, 

and  architecture,  and  the  combined  arts,  such  as  opera  and 

drama.  The  alms  of  the  course  are  stated  In  some  detail* 

To  increase  the  number  of  arts  which  we  enjoy— to 
include  at  least  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
literature,  and  music. 

To  develop  a receptive  and  appreciative 
attitude  toward  the  arts.  To  develop 
the  realization  that  there  are  certain 
basic  principles  common  to  all  the  arts 
so  that  whatever  understanding  we  have  of 
one  may  be  used  as  an  entering  wedge  to  the 
understanding  of  the  other  arts.  To 
develop  a constant  awareness  of  the  inter- 
relationship between  the  arts  and  living. 

To  increase  the  number  of  ways  in  which  we  enjoy  the 
arts,  1.  e.  raise  the  level  of  our  enjoyment  and 
also  develop  deeper,  fuller  enjoyment. 

To  increase  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  arts  by  providing  careful 
observation  of  subject,  medium,  elements, 
organization,  and  style  before  Judgments 
are  made.  To  accelerate  growth  through 
the  constant  exposure  to  new  art 
experiences.  To  increase  the  desire  to 
seek  enjoyment  of  the  arts  Independently. 

To  increase  skill  in  articulating  impressions  of  art 
works. 


To  give  a vocabulary  which  is  specific  and 
careful.  To  provide  discussion  which  gives 
the  student  self-confidence  in  expressing 
his  opinions  humble  and  sincerely.  To 
develop  the  ability  to  understand  the  ways 
by  which  audiences  of  all  kinds  influence 
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the  creation  of  the  arts.  To  help 
students  distinguish  between  good  and 
bad  criticism  and  reviews. 170 

The  course  is  operated  in  discussion  sections  of 
twenty-five  students  meeting  three  times  weekly  for  one 
hour  throughout  the  year.  The  course  offers  six  credits. 

The  basic  text  is  The  Humanities,  a book  written  especially 
for  the  course  by  Dudley  and  Parley,  first  published  in  1940 
and  later  revised  in  1951.171  The  book  is  supplemented  by 
the  use  of  films  and  other  audio-visual  materials  plus  live 
art  experiences  such  as  concerts,  dance  programs,  art 
exhibits,  and  the  like.1?2 

The  subject  matter  of  the  course  is  organized  around 
seven  questions  which  in  themselves  comprise  an  approach  to 
the  humanities* 

1*  What  is  the  work  of  art  about?  What  is  the 
subject? 

2.  What  is  it  for?  What  is  the  function? 

3»  What  is  it  made  of?  What  is  the  medium? 

4.  What  are  the  elements  of  the  art? 

5*  How  is  it  organized? 

6.  What  is  the  style? 

7*  How  good  is  it?173 

The  materials  range  from  the  arts  of  ancient  Greece  to  those 
of  the  modern  world.  The  approach  is  not  chronological  nor 


170a  dittographed  statement  describing  the  General 
Humanities  received  from  Marjorie  Carpenter,  course  chairman, 
Stephens  College,  May  24,  1958. 

17lLouise  P.  Dudley  and  Austin  Farley,  The  Humani- 
ties (New  York*  McGraw  Hill,  1951)* 

!?2Dittographed  statement. 


!?3lbld, 
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segmented,  but  rather  one  which  seeks  for  each  student  an 
integrated  experience  in  the  arts  through  the  approach  of 
the  questions  listed  above. 

The  humanities  course  is  Interdepartmental,  drawing 
staff  members  from  such  departments  as  art,  music,  and 
literature,  all  components  of  the  humanities  division.  There 
is  a chairman  who  handles  administrative  details.  Evaluative 
procedures  vary  in  detail  from  one  Instructor  to  another, 
but  factual  tests  are  given  covering  small  units.  At  the 
end  of  the  course  various  tests  are  given  to  determine  the 
student’s  mastery  of  vocabulary,  her  ability  to  apply 
principles  to  specific  examples,  including  examples  not  seen 
before.  Students  are  urged  to  evaluate  their  own  progress 
at  least  twice  during  the  course. 

tesiUyah  UnUsrsHy 

Wesleyan  University  makes  provision  for  general 
education  through  the  use  of  distribution  requirements  in  the 
divisions  of  languages,  literature,  and  fine  arts;  philosophy 
and  social  sciences;  and  mathematics  and  natural  sciences. 

The  aim  of  these  requirements  is  to  Insure  "suitable  breadth" 
for  the  program  of  every  student. 1?5 

Wlbld. 

VnlYftmty  gyfllettm fis.tal.Qft  IM?er. 

19,57 » L-3  (October,  1956),  pp.  29-30* 


Two  general  courses  are  required  of  all  students. 

One  of  these  Is  English  and  the  other,  an  lnterdl visional 
course  in  the  humanities  (Humanities  1-2).  In  his  Eeport  to 
the  President  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University  in  1956, 
course  chairman  T.  Chadbourne  Dunham  reported  that  the 
participating  departments  included  those  of  religion,  psychology 
biology,  classics,  English,  German,  and  romance  languages. 

Humanities  1-2,  a year  course,  seven  hours  credit, 

was  first  established  as  a freshman  requirement  in  19^3»  with 

the  following  objectives* 

To  stimulate  interest  in  intellectual  activity. 

To  develop  powers  of  analytical  and  sensitive 
reading. 

To  develop  accurate  and  effective  oral  and  written 
expression. 

To  provide  a preview  of  the  nature  and  significance 
of  liberal  studies. 

To  introduce  the  student  to  the  departmental 
structure  and  to  a large  number  of  the  teachers 
of  Wesleyan. 

To  foster  an  awareness  of  the  unified  nature  of 
knowledge. 

To  stimulate  reflection  about  the  nature  of  man 
and  of  society. 

To  introduce  the  student  to  major  aspects  of  human 
culture. 


176gep0rt  to  the  President  and  the  Trustees  of 
Wesleyan  University  by  T.  Chadbourne  Dunham,  Professor  of 
German  and  Humanities,  May,  1956  (in  the  files  of  the 
University) • 
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To  try  especially  to  foster  an  awareness  of  the 
arts  and  an  appreciation  of  their  role  in  the 
lives  of  institutions  and  societies. 

To  quicken  the  faculty  of  critical  thinking  and 
to  set  the  student  on  the  way  to  develop  an 
intelligent  personal  philosophy.*  *77 

This  is  reported  to  be  the  best  statement  of  course  objectives 

still. *7® 

The  primary  content  of  the  course  consists  of 
readings  in  books  rich  in  ideas  or  in  literary  distinction. 

The  1957-1958  syllabus  lists  the  following  required  texts* 
the  Bible;  Homer,  The  Odyssey*  Aeschylus,  TftS ■■Qr.efl.fcSA&i 
Sophocles,  Qedlpus  the  King*  Euripides,  IU$  ft3,QgU&g;  Plato, 

XUS  .SSPttftUs;  Aristotle,  The  Nlcomachean  Ethics;  and  Lucretius, 
The  Nature__pf  .the  Universe.  For  Humanities  2,  the  following* 
Dante,  XUft  InferPOS  Shakespeare,  King  Lear*  Goethe  Egjiai, — I; 
Dostoyevsky,  The  Brothers  Karamazov*  Twain, 

Eliot,  .W&atelfiUft;  Descartes,  PJtSfifiUrg.S.,  QP  .Method;  Kant, 
Iftea„.£or  ftjfalrerflfll  History  with  Casmopol  1 tap  ..Intent ; 

Engels,  AGSlallaja,  tttflPilJML.ank  JfilenteJEtel  and  Whitehead, 
Science  and  the  Modern  World. *79  The  organization  is  chrono- 
logical.*^ 

*77Fred  B.  Millet,  "The  Beginnings  of  Humanities 
1-2,  1943-1946*  A Report, " mimeographed,  n.d. 

*78Letter  from  T.  Chadbourne  Dunham,  Chairman, 
Humanities  1-2,  Wesleyan  University,  May  28,  1958. 

*79”Humanities  Syllabus  for  1957-58, " Wesleyan 
University,  mimeographed,  n.d. 

ISOReport  to  the  President  and  Trustees. 
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The  course  Is  carried  on  by  means  of  discussion 
sections  which  meet  three  times  weekly  under  the  direction 
of  the  same  Instructor  throughout.  Assigned  essays  compel 
students  to  face  and  deal  with  difficult  fundamental  Issues, 
an  instructional  device  reported  by  Dunham  to  be  particularly 
effective  in  the  achievement  of  course  objectives.1®1  In 
addition,  students  spend  three  hours  per  week  in  activity 
deriving  from  the  humanities  workshop.  Two  hours  are  spent 
in  the  humanities  laboratory,  and  one  in  outside  preparation, 
for  one  semester  of  Humanities  1-2.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  provide  for  Individual  participation  in  some 
form  of  creative  artistic  experience.1®2  Concentration  is 
normally  on  visual  phenomena  in  the  creative  arts,  with  one 
part  of  each  session  given  over  to  a lecture  or  demonstration, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time  given  to  the  construction  of 
an  artifact  related  to  the  demonstration.1®® 

Evaluation  is  based  equally  on  performance  on  the 
final  examination,  the  work  of  the  classroom,  and  the  special 

1®1Dunham  letter.  An  example  of  the  type  of  essay 
topic  used  is  this*  "Explain  in  your  own  words  and  with  your 
own  examples  one  of  the  following  Aristotelian  concepts,  then 
give  your  critical  evaluation  of  it*  happiness,  virtue,  the 
mean,  practical  wisdom,  courage,  choice. " Or  this*  "what  do 
you  think  is  the  value  and  practical  relevance  of  a ‘Utopia* 
like  The  Benubllc?  Granted  that  Plato »s  Beoubllc  may  never  be 
realized  in  fact,  what  is  its  importance  for  us  today?** 

1 8 : 2ifeal exan-.JH teases  1 ty„£nUfltea»  p.  37. 

13®John  Rlsley,  **A  Report  on  che  Humanities  Work- 
shops, 1956-1957,"  typewritten  manuscript.  May,  1957. 
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written  essays.  Tests  of  the  departmental  type  are  used, 
the  fifteen  to  eighteen  members  of  the  interdivisional  staff 
preferring  the  essay  type.1^^ 


...  Ttf&aHingtaB  ...CpU $k9  pf  Eflwca tlan 


The  objectives  of  the  general  education  program  of 
Western  Washington  College  are  stated  in  terms  of  the 
development  of  understandings  and  abilities.  These  aims  are 
tot 

1.  Broaden  and  Intensify  the  student’s  under- 
standing of  man's 

a.  physical,  psychological,  and  social 
growthj 

b.  need  to  recognize  the  interaction 
between  the  physical  and  biological 
environment  and  the  necessity  for 
adjustment  to  changing  conditions! 

c.  need  for  an  awareness  of  his 
cultural  heritage  and  for  achleve- 
lng  perspective  in  time  and  place. 

2.  Develop  an  individual  who 

a.  thinks  creatively  and  Imaginatively 
and  is  aware  of  the  need  of  the 
individual  for  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression! 

b.  works  effectively  with  others  within 
the  framework  of  democracy  because 

he  respects  differences  in  others  and 
is  willing  to  accept  responsibility! 

c.  demonstrates  active  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  others  and  participates 
in  programs  designed  to  promote  good 
physical  and  mental  health  in  his 
community! 

d*  acts  in  a manner  consistent  with  a 
personal  philosophy  and  an  examined 
code  of  ethics! 


l®^Dunham  letter. 
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e.  expresses  himself  through  partic- 
ipation in  aesthetic,  Intellectual, 
and  physical  activities; 

f.  thinks  in  terms  of  quantity,  number, 
and  measurement; 

g.  reads  thoughtfully  and  critically 
and  writes  and  speaks  logically  and 
effectively. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Institution  is  to 
prepare  teachers,  administrators,  and  supervisors  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  state. 

The  humanities  play  an  important  part  in  the 
pattern  of  required  work  in  general  education.  Although 
there  is  no  humanities  course,  as  such,  humanities  experi- 
ences are  afforded  in  the  following  areas  of  study  required 
in  the  teacher  education  program*  art  (3  quarter  hours), 
general  literature  (9)»  history  of  civilization  (10),  and 
music  (3)»  The  program  of  arts  and  sciences  is  very  similar, 
requiring  only  3 quarter  hours  in  either  art  or  music, 
rather  than  3 In  each.  Thus  between  22  and  25  quarter  hours 
are  required  in  the  humanities. 

The  art  course  is  an  elementary  one  which  introduces 
the  student  to  "the  principles  of  good  taste  and  to  problems 
in  art  that  arise  in  homes,  business,  and  school. wl86  The 
aim  of  the  music  course  is  to  introduce  the  general  student 

18%£g,terp  wasMflfttftn  .tallere , of..£tofiatAoB  BttU&fclia. 

General  Catalogue.  19 57-19 59, LIII-1  ( June, 1957).  PP.  22-23. 

l86Uaisi*.  P.  102. 
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"as  listener,  to  the  art  of  music  and  its  place  in  past  and 
contemporary  civilization"  through  attention  to  the  several 
phases  of  music’s  historical  development,  its  special 
vocabulary,  and  literature  on  music,  radio,  and  concert 
usages .1®7 

The  history  of  civilization  course  considers  human 
development  from  early  times  to  the  present,  the  basic  point 
of  view  being  "an  orientation  to  contemporary  life  and  culture 
based  on  a study  of  the  growth  of  human  culture,  institutions, 
arts  and  ideas,  as  well  as  a review  of  the  course  of  human 
events.1®® 

The  general  literature  course  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  writings  dating  from  the  Graeco-Roman  period  to  the 
modern  world.  Orientation  here  is  to  the  study  of  "signifi- 
cant writers  who  have  influenced  human  thought  and  their 
relation  to  their  respective  periods,  rather  than  close  and 
detailed  tracing  of  literary  developments."  Arthur  C.  Hicks, 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Humanities  reports  that  this 
course  is  taught  in  rather  large  sections,  with  the  lecture 
method  predominating.1®^  Inexpensive  editions  of  individual 
texts  are  used,  supplemented  by  an  anthology  of  literature. 
Three  of  the  works  studied  are  The  111 lad.  The  PlYiQS  CQfflSflX> 

Wjtoia.,  p.  151.  l88UHji.»  P.  179. 

^^Letter  from  Arthur  C.  Hicks,  Chairman,  Humani- 
ties Division,  Western  Washington  College,  May  28,  1958. 
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and  £ga„a.uUafc.e« 

In  the  general  literature  course,  each  section  Is 

taught  by  a single  instructor,  although  a collaborative  plan 

was  tried  at  one  time.  Each  Instructor  is  completely 

responsible  for  the  evaluation  of  his  students,  using  what- 

190 

ever  type  of  examination  and  other  procedures  he  prefers. 

University  of  Wisconsin 

The  Program  of  Integrated  Liberal  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  is  one  of  three  plans  whereby  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science  provides  work  in  general 
education.  The  other  two  plans  are  essentially  systems  of 
distribution  requirements  which  require  the  the  election  of 
courses  In  such  fields  as  English,  the  sciences,  languages, 
history,  and  social  studies  for  students  who  choose  the 

B.  A.  or  the  B.  S.  general  course. 

The  aim  of  the  Integrated  Program  is  to  "give  a 
broad  basic  education  preparatory  to  later  specialization 
and  to  provide  an  introduction  to  many  fields  of  study  seen 
in  relationship  to  each  other. h191  The  program  is  based  on 

1 90 ibid.  A lengthier  description  is  provided  by 
Maurice  P.  Freehlll,  "Evaluation  in  General  Education  at 
Western  Washington  College  of  Education,"  Evaluation  in 
aeaSKfil,  ed.  Paul  L.  Dr  ess  el,  pp.  216-29. 

.tM.JMYsrslty,  .of  WUPtmeliu 

C. .oU sge  Pf.I/sjJaag.8 Airawrafirapt  of  Course 

1956-1968.  1956-8  (July.  1966).  n.  50. 
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a conception  of  general  education  which  calls  for  the  formation 
of  attitudes,  the  clarification  of  the  value  of  an  education, 
and  the  development  of  a sense  of  direction*1^2 

The  Integrated  Program  is  not  compulsory.  It  is 
felt  that  a greater  degree  of  integration  is  possible  in  a 
situation  in  which  students  enter  voluntarily.1^  Not  more 
than  three  hundred  freshmen  are  admitted  each  year  to  this 
program  of  courses  which  cut  across  departmental  lines  and 
deal  with  divisions  of  knowledge,  drawing  together  "materials 
and  techniques  from  several  contributing  subjects,  uniting 
and  integrating  them  to  bring  out  significant  relation- 
ships."1^ 

The  humanities  portion  of  the  Integrated  Program 
consists  of  four  courses  which  contain  literature  and  phi- 
losophy together  with  cultural  history,  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.1^  Organized  along  historical 
lines,  they  are  as  follows*  Greek  and  Homan  Culture}  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  Culture,  European  Culture,  175O-I85O}  and 
Recent  American  Culture.  The  first  and  third  of  these 

^^Robert  C.  Pooley,  "A  Program  of  Integrated 
Liberal  Studies*  University  of  Wisconsin,"  Organization  and 
AdffllBlBtratlOT  Of  ftgBSrel  Musauan.  ed.  W.  Hugh  stickler 
(Dubuque,  Iowa*  Wm.  C*  Brown  Company,  195D*  P«  17« 

x93lbld. . p.  14. 

„ the , Progrew  of  flateftgflfcai 

Liberal , ,SfcmU,g.sii  n.d.,  p.  6. 

195Uai&..  p.  n. 
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one-semester  courses  yield  four  credits!  the  others,  three. 

Greek  and  Roman  Culture  is  a comparison  of  the 
economic,  political,  and  social  institutions  of  these 
civilizations  at  their  height,  together  with  readings  in 
translation  and  lectures  in  classical  art.  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Culture  considers  the  transition  from  Graeco- 
Roman  civilization,  emphasizing  the  development  of  insti- 
tutions and  systems  of  thought  as  well  as  types  of  liter- 
ature, art,  and  architecture.  European  Culture,  1750-1850, 
considers  the  literature  of  life  and  ideas  in  England  and 
on  the  continent,  with  supplementary  lectures  on  painting, 
music,  and  philosophy.  Recent  American  Culture  deals  with 
American  literature  from  1850  to  the  present,  with  lectures 

on  American  philosophy,  art,  and  architecture, 

The  humanities  courses  are  taught  by  eight 
professors  and  twelve  assistants  in  a combination  lecture 
and  discussion  method. 1^7  Each  instructor  is  solely  responsi- 
ble for  the  evaluation  of  his  own  students,  constructing 
his  own  tests  and  examinations  of  whatever  type  he  prefers. 
Staff  members  devote  part  of  their  time  to  teaching  in  the 
departments  of  their  specialities,  part  in  the  Integrated 


196BnUsUn  <?f  the  p.  164. 

19?Letter  from  Robert  C.  Pooley,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Integrated  Liberal  Studies,  May  10,  1958* 
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Program.1^ 


QqIJls&sl 

General  education  at  the  Wright  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  City  Junior  College,  as  in  the  other  branches, 
consists  of  a pattern  of  required  courses  in  English, 
social  science,  biology,  physical  science,  humanities, 
and  physical  education.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
"introduce  the  student  to  the  principal  fields  of  knowledge 
and  to  provide  the  breadth  of  training  desirable  in  a well- 
rounded  education. "199 

The  required  work  in  the  humanities  is  a two- 

semester,  six-credit  sequence.  Humanities  201  and  202,  which 

has  the  following  statement  of  aims* 

To  develop  in  the  student  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  contemporary  culture. 

To  establish  in  the  student  desirable  aesthetic 
and  ethical  values,  so  that  the  student  may 
formulate  for  himself  a full  and  enriching 
personal  philosophy  of  life. 

To  motivate  the  student’s  tastes  and  interests 
which  will  carry  over  into  the  worthwhile  use  of 
leisure  time.200 


198sobert  C.  Pooley,  "A  Program  of  Integrated 
Liberal  Studies,"  p.  20. 

199Ifog  gtiicw  QU.y  Jvmlor  GoUege  ,8.u3J.,eUh»  19,52.- 
1958.  p,  21.  See  also  Peter  Masiko,  Jr.,  "The  Program  of 
General  Education  at  Wright  Junior  College,"  Organization 
amL .Maiini&fcrp.t X , fl&jEteagi&I  amg&UflUt  ea.  w.  Hugh  stickier, 
P.  3^5 * 

200 


m>  p.  52. 
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These  aims  are  amplified  by  a statement  In  the  mimeographed 
course  outline  for  Humanities  201  and  202 t 

The  course,  as  a whole,  alms  at  furthering 
the  student’s  ethical  and  aesthetic  insights,  and 
developing  his  ability  to  exercise  critical  thinking, 
value- Judgments,  and  more  analytical  communication 
skills.  Specifically,  Humanities  201  aids  the 
student  to  expand  his  experience  and  understanding 
in  the  fields  of  the  arts  and  philosophy  so  that  he 
can  grasp  their  structure  and  meaning.  He  will 
investigate  the  elements  of  the  various  arts  and 
see  their  use  in  different  forms.  This  knowledge 
will,  in  turn,  increase  his  individual  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  these  most  persistent  expressions 
of  man’s  achievements  in  the  Western  World.  The 
student  will  not  be  limited  to  learning  about  his 
heritage  in  just  books  or  classrooms,  but  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  experience  the  living  arts  in 
action.  After  the  student  has  developed  some  under- 
standing of  structure  (forms  and  elements),  it  is 
now  necessary  to  note  in  the  second  semester  how 
these  elements  have  been  treated  in  certain  important 
periods  in  Western  Culture.  So  he  observes  the 
great  traditions  which  survive  into  the  present  day— 
what  do  the  "modern"  arts  and  thinking  owe  to  the 
past,  how  have  these  traditions  developed  and 
modified  certain  conventions,  what  is  meant  by 
"styles”  in  arts. 

With  the  background  of  Humanities  201  and  202  any 
student  is  equipped  better  to  understand  and  thus 
enjoy  the  several  humanistic  arts  and  something  of 
the  world  of  ideas  which  frame  his  "modern"  setting. 
Best  of  all,  the  student  now  has  some  basic  equipment 
and,  we  trust,  some  inspiration  to  continue  exploring 
the  exciting  regions  of  sight,  sound,  and  thought.20* 

In  the  present  plan  of  operation,  which  began  in 
1951,  approximately  one  fourth  of  each  course  is  apportioned 
to  each  of  the  following*  literature,  music,  painting,  and 


201 "Humanities  201,"  Wright  Junior  College,  Spring 
1958,  mimeographed,  p.  1. 
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architecture,  and  philosophy.202  History  and  religion,  as 
such,  are  not  taught,  although  reference  is  made  to  the 
framework  of  history  and  the  Influence  of  religion  in  showing 
the  evolution  of  styles. 

The  study  of  literature  in  Humanities  201  deals  with 
the  short  story,  the  novel,  drama,  and  poetry.  The  Pocket- 
book  of  Short  Stores.  Ifflffiprtftl.  .fPPBB  Of  ..the  EBKllBh  toBSWftgfii 
Crime  and  Punishment.  Hatcher’s  MOT  .PrfflSu  and  The  QE.gftJS. 
Gatsbv  are  seme  of  the  texts  used.  In  Humanities  202  drama 
is  the  principal  literary  study,  and  such  dramas  as  QthSllQ. 
and  Oedipus  Hex  are  included. 2 °3 

Eight  full-time  instructors  teach  in  the  course  in 
discussion  sections  which  number  about  forty  students.  Two 
honors  sections  in  201  are  open  to  students  who  make  "A*s" 
or  "B’s"  in  freshman  English,  and  a similar  section  in  202 
for  those  earning  high  grades  in  201.  Course  materials 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  complete  texts  available  in 
inexpensive  editions,  supplemented  by  library  books  and 
audio-visual  materials  and  a mimeographed  course  outline  or 
syllabus.  Students  are  required  to  complete  certain  reading 
assignments  and  to  attend  certain  art  displays  without 
assistance  from  their  instructors  in  order  that  they  may  be 

202Letter  from  John  C.  Pletz,  Chairman,  Humanities 
Department,  Wright  Junior  College,  April  18,  1953- 

203Mimeographed  course  outlines  for  Humanities  201 
and  202,  Wright  Junior  College. 
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compelled  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to  do  Independent 
thinking.204 

Departmental  examinations  are  used,  consisting  of 
three  tests  on  Individual  units  during  the  course  of  the 
semester,  followed  by  a final  examination.  The  examinations 
are  of  the  objective,  machine- scored  type,  and  they  contain 
some  material  not  specifically  covered  in  class.  Two 
written  reports  are  required,  and  these  afford  evidence  of 
the  student's  ability  to  write  effectively.  Pinal  grades 
are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  examinations,  written 
reports,  and  participation  in  classwork.20^ 

swuva. 

The  twenty-five  selected  programs  have  been  de- 
scribed individually  in  order  to  present  a unified  picture 
of  each.  In  later  chapters  classifications  of  individual 
characteristics  such  as  philosophic  orientation,  type  of 
administration,  and  other  features  are  treated.  The  de- 
scriptions have  been  brief,  of  necessity,  but  the  purpose 
has  been  to  give  a picture  of  each  of  the  selected  programs 
in  a way  which  points  up  the  relationship  of  particular 
aspects  to  the  whole. 


204Pletz  letter. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  PHILOSOPHIC,  ADMINISTRATIVE,  AND 
OPERATIONAL  APPROACHES 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  Chapter  III  to  relate  certain 
prevailing  concepts  of  educational  philosophy,  administration, 
and  operation  to  the  general  education  humanities  offerings 
of  the  institutions  of  the  study.  Table  1 shows  the  classi- 
fication of  the  several  institutions  in  terms  of  philosophy, 
administration,  and  operation.  The  classifications  do  not 
represent  rigid,  exclusive  categories.  The  intention  here 
is  to  point  up  the  dominant  characteristics  which  give 
Identity  to  Individual  programs  and  which,  in  some  measure, 
help  to  account  for  the  degree  of  variation  found  among  the 
programs  of  the  study. 

gfrllafi.QPhy. 

It  is  in  the  philosophic  approach  to  the  organi- 
zation of  an  educational  experience  that  the  rational  founda- 
tion is  to  be  found.  There  is  no  approach  to  the  subject 
of  educational  organization  that  is  more  basic  than  that  of 
the  philosophic  rationale.  The  purposes  of  this  study  are 
served  by  the  classifications  of  educational  philosophy  made 
by  Harold  Taylor  in  his  definitive  treatment  of  the  subject 
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TABLE  1 

HUMANITIES  PROGBAMS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  PHILOSO- 
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Florida  State 
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X 

Univ.  of  Florida 

X 

X 

X 

Harvard 

X 
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X 

Haverford 

X 
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Louisville 

X 

X 

X 

Michigan 

X 

X 

X 

Minnesota 

X 

X 

a 

a 

Oklahoma 

X 

X 

X 

Princeton 

X 

X 

a 

a 

Purdue 

X 

X 

X 

Reed 

St*  John*s 
Sarah  Lawrence 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

b 

X 

X 

X 

Southwestern 

X 

X 

a 

a 

Stephens 

X 

X 

X 

Wesleyan 

West.  Washington 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wisconsin 

X 

X 

a 

a 

Wright 

X 

X 

X 

Frequency 

3 

18 

4 

5 

2 

2 

9 

7 

8 

19 

1 

1 

1 

aDual  classification. 

^Independent  in  the  sense  that  the  entire  curriculum 
is  prescribed  and  administered  by  the  College  as  a whole. 
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In  a recent  yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education.1 

Taylor’s  classifications  are  rationalism,  neo- 
JaiMaaism.  and  Instrumentalism.  The  first  of  these,  ration- 
alism, has  as  its  chief  emphasis  the  development  of  the 
intellect.  This  point  of  view  holds  that  it  is  the  ability 
of  man  to  reason  which  sets  him  above  the  lower  orders  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  It  follows  that  the  development  of  that 
power  is  a logical  educational  goal,  irrespective  of  time 
or  place. 

The  second  classification,  that  of  neo-humanism, 
also  promotes  the  cultivation  of  the  Intellect,  but  its 
primary  concern  is  the  development  of  a 3et  of  values  which 
reflect  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  western  civilization.  In 
effect,  it  seeks  the  transmission  of  the  cultural  heritage. 

The  third  approach,  instrumentalism,  embraces  the 
pragmatic  theory  of  truth  and  emphasizes  the  practical  uses 
of  knowledge.  The  needs  of  the  learner  are  stressed. 

Each  of  these  philosophical  approaches  is  treated 
in  more  detail  below,  and  examples  from  the  Institutions  of 
the  study  serve  to  illustrate  the  salient  characteristics  of 
each.  Seldom  does  an  institution  fit  precisely  into  one 
category  or  another;  classifications  remain,  therefore, 

■'■Harold  Taylor,  "The  Philosophical  Foundations  of 
General  Education,"  General  Education.  The  Fifty-First  Year- 
book of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 

Part  I,  ed.  Nelson  B.  Henry  (Chicago*  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1952),  pp.  23-24. 
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approximate. 

Rationalism 

The  rationalist  takes  the  position  that  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  classical  tradition  were  seeking  universal 
truths  and  that  the  content  of  education  should  be  their 
writings.  Hobert  M.  Hutchins,  Jr.,  the  out-spoken  advocate 
of  rationalism,  calls  for  a general  education  program  con- 
sisting of  "the  greatest  books  of  the  western  world  and  the 

% 

arts  of  reading,  writing,  thinking,  and  speaking,  together 
with  mathematics."2  This  plan  is  best  exemplified  by  the 
program  at  St.  John’s  College,  in  which  One  Hundred  Great 
Books  constitute  the  principal  content  of  the  curriculum. 

Another  hallmark  of  rationalism  is  faith  in  the 
proposition  that  education  is  everywhere  the  same.  Mortimer 
J.  Adler  writes,  "The  ultimate  ends  of  education  are  the  same 
for  all  men  at  all  times  and  everywhere. "3  Hutchins  agrees 
when  he  says,  "Education  implies  teaching.  Teaching  implies 
knowledge.  Knowledge  is  truth.  The  truth  is  everywhere  the 
same.  Hence  education  should  be  everywhere  the  same."** 

2Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  The  Hlgfasr  J tearnlBg-lB 
America  (New  Haven*  Yale  University  Press,  1936),  p.  85. 

^Mortimer  J.  Adler,  "In  Defense  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Education,"  Philosophies  of  Education.  Forty-First  Year- 
book of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 

Part  I,  ed.  Nelson  B,  Henry  (Bloomington,  Illinois*  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  1942),  p.  221. 

^Hutchins,  op.  clt..  p.  66. 
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Thus,  it  appears  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  rationalism 
an  effective  program  of  education,  once  devised,  is  good  for 
all  men  and  for  all  time. 

Another  characteristic  of  rationalism  is  an 
emphasis  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  There  is  an 
underlying  metaphysics  of  neo-Thomism  in  which  man  occupies 
a place  in  the  scheme  of  creation  slightly  above  the  lower 
orders  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  somewhat  below  the  realm  of 
pure  spirit  of  God*^  Man  is  distinctive  because  of  his 
intellectual  powers.  Accordingly,  the  obvious  task  of 
education  must  be  that  of  cultivating  those  Intellectual 
powers.  Hutchins  speaks  of  this  when  he  writes* 

An  intellect  properly  disciplined,  an 
intellect  properly  habituated,  is  an  intellect 
able  to  operate  well  in  all  fields.  An  edu- 
cation that  consists  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  virtues,  therefore,  is  the  most 
useful  education,  whether  the  student  is 
destined  for  a life  of  contemplation  or  a life 
of  action.6 

Prom  this  brief  consideration  of  rationalism  emerge 
three  criteria  of  the  rationalistic  approach  to  the  organi- 
zation of  general  education.  A rationalistic  approach  to  the 
establishment  of  a general  education  humanities  program 
reflects  the  following  beliefs* 

1,  Education  is  everywhere  the  same. 


^Taylor,  on.  clt  . . p.  2 5« 
^Hutchins,  p.  27. 
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2.  The  supreme  task  of  education  is  the  culti- 
vation of  the  intellect. 

3»  Curriculum  content  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
great  writings  of  the  classical  tradition. 

Three  institutions  illustrate  something  of  the 
rationalistic  approach  to  the  organization  of  education.  The 
first  two  of  these,  the  University  of  Chicago  and  St.  John’s 
College,  are  stronger  examples  than  the  third,  Southwestern 
at  Memphis. 

She  VialYsrsUy  of  Cfotosg 

The  humanities  courses  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
have  the  rationalistic  objectives  of  developing  intellectual 
skills  of  interpretation  and  critical  Judgment  through  the 
study  of  the  "best1*  in  literature,  music,  and  the  arts.  The 
only  evaluation  the  student  receives  is  the  grade  he  earns 
on  a single  examination  at  the  end  of  the  entire  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Chicago  program  incorporates 
a feature  which  might  well  be  a part  of  the  instrumentalist’s 
approach.  This  is  the  requirement  that  each  student  complete 
a creative  work  in  the  plastic  arts. 

St..  John’s  College 

The  St.  John’s  program  may  be  categorized  as  that 
of  the  rationalist  on  the  basis  of  the  curriculum  of  great 
books  and  the  emphasis  given  to  the  cultivation  of  intellectual 
powers.  Though  there  is  close  daily  association  between  the 
student  and  his  teachers,  the  principal  emphasis  in  this 
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relationship  appears  to  be  the  improvement  of  intellectual 
skills. 

MftnphiA 

Southwestern  at  Memphis  is  placed  in  the  category 
of  rationalism  on  the  basis  of  the  stress  given  to  the 
development  of  Christianity  and  to  the  history  of  western 
civilization.  These  emphases  are  not,  in  themselves, 
pointedly  rationalistic,  but  they  do  give  the  program  the 
unity  of  the  rationalistic  approach.  There  is  neither  the 
eclecticism  of  the  neo-humanistic  approach,  nor  the  rela- 
tivism of  the  instrumentalist  approach.  The  prominence 
given  to  history,  however,  does  give  to  this  program  some  of 
the  overtones  of  neo-humanism. 

Neo-Humanism 

As  a philosophical  approach  to  the  organization  of 
general  education,  neo-humanism,  like  rationalism,  emphasizes 
the  worth  of  subject-matter  content.  Historically  the  move- 
ment has  its  origins  in  the  humanism  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  Erasmus,  who  turned  from  the  theological  preoccupations 
of  medieval  thought  to  search  for  truth  in  the  man-made 
literary  and  philosophical  models  of  antiquity.  Unlike  the 
rationalist  who  seeks  absolute  truths  divorced  from  time  and 
place,  the  neo-humanist  searches  for  the  unifying  truths 
underlying  western  civilization.  Thus,  the  task  of  the  neo- 
humanist  is  to  seek  out  and  preserve  the  best  of  the  cultural 
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heritage  and  to  see  that  this  body  of  knowledge  is  effectively 
transmitted  to  succeeding  generations. 

The  modem  humanist  advocates  "a  rich,  sequential, 

and  systematic  curriculum  based  on  an  irreducible  body  of 

knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  common  to  a democratic 

culture.*'?  But  he  recognizes  that  conflicts  and  differences 

do  exist  within  the  framework  of  our  civilization,  and  he 

shapes  the  role  of  education  accordingly. 

The  true  task  of  education,  therefore,  is  to 
reconcile  the  sense  of  pattern  and  direction 
deriving  from  heritage  with  the  sense  of 
experiment  and  innovation  deriving  from  science 
that  they  may  exist  fruitfully  together  as  in 
varying  degrees  they  have  never  ceased  to  do 
throughout  western  history.* * * 8 

The  process  of  reconciliation  called  for  here 
demands  an  educational  arrangement  of  greater  flexibility 
than  the  scheme  of  the  rationalists.  It  is  a process 
necessarily  torn  between  the  demands  of  tradition,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  innovation,  on  the  other.  In  the 
absence  of  a rigid,  unifying  principle,  the  ueo~humanistlc 
category  becomes  a broad  one,  indeed,  broad  enough  for 
Taylor  to  maintain  that  it  is  the  most  common  form  of 


^Theodore  Brameld,  PhUPflfl- 

nhv  (Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York;  World  Book  Company,  1950), 

p.  50. 

8Harvard  Committee  on  the  Objectives  of  Education 
in  a Free  Society,  Og.ttsi’fil,  In  £ Free  SOfilfifcE 

(Cambridge;  Harvard  University  Press,  19^5) » P*  50. 
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philosophy  for  general  education. 9 

In  the  neo-humanlstic  plan  for  education,  the 
emotional,  personal,  and  social  developments  of  the  Individual 
are  little  more  than  adjuncts  to  the  more  formal  mastery  of 
the  prescribed  subject  matter.  For  example,  courses  In  the 
appreciation  of  the  arts  rather  than  in  the  performance  of 
them  are  a common  feature  of  the  neo-humanlstlc  approach.10 
Thus,  the  principal  role  of  the  teaoher  is  that  of  selecting 
items  of  subject-matter  content  which  will  provide  effective 
Insights  into  the  cultural  heritage  and  then  of  serving  as  a 
kind  of  liaison  officer  to  promote  mastery  by  the  learner. 

The  success  of  such  an  educational  endeavor  will  be  Judged 
in  terms  of  the  competence  displayed  by  learners  in  the 
handling  of  formal  examinations. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  several  criteria 
may  be  drawn  to  facilitate  the  identification  of  the  neo- 
humanistie  approach. 

1.  Mastery  of  subject-matter  content  is  essential. 

2.  Curriculum  content  is  drawn  from  the  cultural 
heritage  of  western  civilization. 

3»  Acquaintance  with,  understanding  of,  and 
appreciation  for  the  cultural  heritage  con- 
stitute the  major  objectives  of  the  edu- 
cational program. 

^Taylor,  on.  clt..  p.  34.  The  findings  of  this 
study  are  in  complete  agreement  with  Taylor's  assertion. 

More  institutions  are  included  in  this  category  than  in  any 
other. 

10Ibld. 
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The  institutions  listed  below  exhibit  qualities  of 
neo-humanism,  frequently  in  combination  with  qualities  of  the 
other  philosophic  approaches  discussed  in  this  study, 
fiffififeon  JakY.er.slta 

The  humanities  program  of  the  General  College  at 
Boston  University  operates  within  a framework  of  neo-human- 
istic  goals  in  which  a prominent  place  is  given  to  the  study 
of  the  cultural  heritage. 

.gMt,to...C,Ql3.g£,s 

The  Chatham  College  general  education  curriculum  is 
predicated  upon  the  idea  that  basic  education  should  be 
identical  for  all.  The  humanities  course.  The  Arts,  is 
designed  to  make  the  student  aware  of  the  cultural  tradition 
of  the  arts. 

Colgate, upixerel  fry. 

The  Colgate  courses  are  concerned  with  the  cultural 
heritage  with  the  end  in  view  of  acquainting  the  student 
with  the  Intrinsic  qualities  of  separate,  distinguished 
achievements  in  the  arts.  Literature  is  critically  examined 
as  an  imaginative  structure  valuable  for  its  own  sake. 

SolgrMQ, 

The  humanities  program  at  Colorado  is  designed  to 
acquaint  the  students  with  a few  of  the  world* s masterpieces 
in  literature,  art,  and  music  and  to  acquaint  students  with 
some  of  the  great  ideas  of  western  civilization.  An  exception 
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which  cannot  be  overlooked  is  the  opportunity  provided  for 
laboratory  experience  in  the  creative  arts,  a feature  which 
might  well  be  a part  of  instrumentalism. 

ffAprAds.  .state,  ,Pal¥,gr.alta 

The  humanities  program  at  Florida  State  University 
is  organized  to  help  students  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
diverse  ideas  and  forms  of  art  in  western  culture  and  to 
develop  some  concept  of  fundamental  principles  as  a basis  for 
critical  Judgment. 

The  VialYsr.glty  of  fladdfl 

The  comprehensive  course  in  the  humanities  at  the 
University  of  Florida  seeks  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
great  works  of  literature,  philosophy,  art,  and  music  in 
western  civilization  and  to  develop  understandings  and 
appreciations  of  these  works. 

HarorA  Jgalxasal&s. 

The  humanities  offerings  in  the  general  education 
program  at  Harvard  University  deal  principally  with  the 
literary  and  philosophic  heritages  of  western  civilization. 

flagfiEJEacfl  .College. 

The  general  education  humanities  course  at  Haverford 
is  arranged  to  bring  the  student  into  un-mediated  contact  with 
major  works  of  literature  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  sweep  of  western  tradition. 

Ite.JIal&srjaLlta  jgiL.lOTijLB.YUlfi 


The  University  of  Louisville  humanities  program  is 
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designed  to  Introduce  the  student  to  various  aspects  of 
cultural  history  as  they  appear  In  the  fields  of  literature, 
music,  art,  philosophy,  and  architecture*  It  also  seeks  to 
foster  an  awareness  of  present-day  manifestations  in  these 
fields. 

Mlgmaan,  State  .UnU.gg&lfcx 

The  point  of  approach  for  the  Michigan  State 

University  plan  is  an  examination  of  the  principal  experi- 
ences and  Ideas  which  have  shaped  western  man  and  his  culture 
and  to  make  the  student  aware  of  his  own  worth,  obligations, 
and  responsibilities  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

The  .VBlYsrsUx  at  Minnas ota 

The  role  of  the  humanities  in  the  Program  of 
Interdisciplinary  Studies  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  is 
to  help  the  student  to  understand  the  values,  purposes, 
aspirations,  and  achievements  of  man  through  a study  of  the 
great  works  of  the  human  spirit  as  expressed  in  the  arts, 
literature,  and  philosophy. 

Stake. 

■ J. 

The  purpose  of  the  humanities  sequence  at  Oklahoma 
State  University  is  to  study  man's  ideas  and  ideals,  his 
hopes  and  aspirations,  as  they  are  revealed  in  his  creative 
work,  literary,  graphic,  and  musical.  This  purpose  is 
sought  through  an  examination  of  the  great  masterpieces  of 
western  civilization. 
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ErlnaeSon.  IfolY5rfi,U.Y. 

The  Princeton  University  approach  to  general  edu- 
cation is  through  the  credit  distribution  plan  in  which 
students  select  a required  number  of  courses,  mostly  intro- 
ductory in  nature,  in  specified  areas.  The  humanities 
offerings  include  such  courses  in  all  the  customary  areas 
plus  an  interdivisional  course*  The  general  effect  is  one 
of  acquainting  the  student  with  the  cultural  heritage. 

The  general  education  requirements  in  the  humanities 
at  Purdue  University  may  be  met  either  through  the  completion 
of  courses  intended  as  introductory  to  specialization,  or 
through  general  courses  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  the 
arts.  Though  this  approach  recognizes  variety  in  student 
needs  and  interests,  it  is  neo-humanistic  in  its  choice  of 
materials, 
jteefl..  fiallflgg. 

The  humanistic  studies  at  Heed  College  are  aimed 
at  giving  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  relationships 
between  different  traditions  and  intellectual  disciplines 
in  the  cultural  heritage. 

Western  Washington  College  requires  all  students 
to  complete  certain  courses  in  art,  literature,  history,  and 
music  as  part  of  the  general  education  program.  These  courses 
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are  oriented  to  have  the  students  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  good  taste,  the  growth  of  human  culture, 
the  place  of  music,  and  the  significance  of  great  writings. 

.The  University  of  Wisconsin 

Within  the  Program  of  Integrated  Liberal  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  humanities  courses  are 
built  around  a neo-humanistic  awareness  of  cultural  heritage. 
The  historical  organization  of  the  courses  lends  itself  to 
a treatment  of  the  various  aspects  of  western  culture. 

Wright  Junior  College 

The  humanities  program  at  Wright  is  a study  of 
great  works  of  literature,  music,  the  plastic  arts,  and 
philosophy  In  the  western  tradition. 

Instrumentalism 

** 

Instrumentalism  as  an  educational  philosophy  Is 
an  approach  grounded  In  pragmatic  theory.  According  to  this 
point  of  view,  there  are  no  absolutes  or  universal  laws,  but 
rather  working  hypotheses  which  are  to  be  used  as  long  as 
they  are  confirmed  by  experience  and  discarded  when  denied 
by  experience.  This  theory  betokens  a high  regard  for  the 
practical  consequences  of  knowledge  and  for  an  educational 
scheme  in  which  change  Is  accepted  as  natural.  It  thus 
represents  an  approach  to  the  organization  of  education  which 
differs  fundamentally  from  that  of  rationalism  and  neo-humanism. 
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Unlike  rationalism  and  neo-humanism,  in  which  a 
prescribed  body  of  subject-matter  content  receives  principal 
emphasis.  Instrumentalism  tends  to  stress  the  significance 
of  the  individual  learner  who  is  both  an  organism  with  a 
potential  for  growth  and  a member  of  a democratic  society. 

The  great  body  of  knowledge  which  is  the  heritage  is  not 
ignored,  but  it  is  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  its  use- 
fulness in  giving  Insight  helpful  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  today.11 

The  desired  mode  of  growth  for  the  individual  is 
said  to  be  through  the  continuous  reconstruction  of  experi- 
ence, a reconstruction  which  makes  the  experience  meaningful 
and  which  gives  direction  to  the  shaping  of  future  experi- 
ence*12 This  is  to  say  that  the  educational  architect  should 
design  a curriculum  which  provides  for  the  learner  opportunities 
for  experiences  which  are  meaningful  to  him  in  his  present 
situation  and  which  will  enable  him  to  establish  criteria 
for  the  intelligent  handling  of  future  situations. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  its  explicit  concern  for  the 
cultivation  of  democratic  values,  instrumentalism  again  differs 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  rationalism  and  neo-humanism* 
Whereas  they  regard  democracy  primarily  as  a political 

11  John  Dewey,  aSBftgra.SY..  fitoQflfclOB  (New  York* 
Macmillan  Company,  1916),  pp.  88-89. 

12Ibld. 
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Institution,  Instrumentalism  would  have  It  a way  of  life,  a 
way  of  life  In  which  each  individual  Is  free  to  develop  his 
talents  and  capacities  through  Interaction  with  others,  and 
where  the  common  good  Is  promoted  through  cooperative  action. 

On  the  basis  of  this  brief  discussion,  three 
characteristics  may  be  ascribed  to  instrumentalism  in  edu- 
cation* 

1.  Education  is  an  evolving  process,  not  a 
static  concept  which  is  everywhere  the 
same. 

2.  The  end  of  education  is  personal  growth,  not 
subject  matter  mastery. 

3.  Education  at  its  best  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life. 

. Pour  of  the  institutions  of  the  study  exhibit,  in 
varying  degrees,  a number  of  characteristics  of  instrumentalism 
sufficient  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  this  category.  They 
are  Antioch,  Sarah  Lawrence,  Stephens,  and  Wesleyan. 

AnUftch  .Callage. 

The  humanities  offerings  at  Antioch  exist  within 
a framework  of  general  education  philosophy  which  has  the 
avowed  purpose  of  helping  students  to  develop  qualities  of 
personal  maturity  and  good  citizenship  and  to  prepare  them 
for  responsible  participation  in  a changing  society.  In  the 
regular  off-campus  work  experiences  scheduled  every  other 
three  months,  students  find  a ready  opportunity  for  the 
application  of  theory  to  practice  in  the  workshop  of  everyday 
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living.  In  the  choice  of  humanities  courses,  students  are 
given  a great  deal  of  freedom,  the  distribution  plan  permitting 
each  student  an  opportunity  to  pursue  the  courses  of  greatest 
interest  to  him. 

Sarah.  Lawrence  College 

As  in  the  case  of  Antioch,  there  are  no  specifically 
required  humanities  courses  at  Sarah  Lawrence.  The  insti- 
tution operates  on  the  principle  that  individual  needs  and 
Interests  differ  and  that  an  effective  education  for  each 
student  can  best  be  achieved  by  a close  faculty-student 
relationship  for  planning  and  guidance.  Courses  are  organized 
to  permit  each  student  to  spend  a part  of  her  time  exploring 
an  avenue  of  special  interest.  Courses  in  such  humanities 
areas  as  music,  the  dance,  and  the  visual  arts  are  taught  in 
a fashion  which  permits  student  participation  either  for 
purposes  of  general  education  or  for  the  development  of 
professional  Interests. 

Stephens  College 

The  Stephens  College  approach  to  the  organization 
of  general  education  is  intended  to  make  life  richer  and  more 
rewarding  both  to  the  student  and  to  the  society  in  which  she 
lives.  The  whole  curriculum  is  designed  with  the  needs  of 
the  student  as  an  Individual  and  as  a member  of  society  in 
mind.  The  general  humanities  course  deals  specifically  with 
the  contributions  to  those  ends  which  the  major  arts  can  make. 
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Each  item  of  study  is  analyzed  to  determine  its  subject, 
function,  medium,  elements,  organization,  and  style.  An 
integrated  experience  in  the  arts  is  sought. 

MeBlama  .PalYeralty 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  program  of  Wesleyan  University 
lies  within  the  camp  of  neo-humanism  rather  than  Instrumental- 
ism. It  is  a liberal  arts  college  which  provides  for  general 
education  experiences  though  the  technique  of  distribution 
requirements,  with  the  exception  of  required  courses  in 
English  and  humanities.  But  from  the  vantage  point  of  the 
general  education  humanities  offerings,  one  feature  of 
Instrumentalism  is  very  apparent.  This  striking  feature  is 
the  workshop  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  humanities 
course.  This  workshop  is  a weekly  laboratory  period  devoted 
to  creativity  and  self-expression.  Students  are  enabled  to 
pursue  lines  of  artistic  Interest  stimulated  in  other  parts 
“*  of  the  course  or  which  derive  from  some  outside  Interest. 

This  approach  has  the  advantage  of  making  the  student  some- 
thing of  a producer  as  well  as  a consumer,  and  it  gives  him 
some  insight  into  the  problems  which  the  creative  artist  must 
face  and  overcome. 

AtolalstraUsa 

The  preceding  section  dealt  with  the  "why"  of 
general  education,  the  philosophic  orientations  of  such 
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programs.  Another  aspect  of  general  education  deals  with 
the  "who"  of  these  programs,  the  administrative  unit  responsi- 
ble for  putting  into  practice  general  education  courses.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  examine  some  of  the  patterns 
of  administrative  control  which  are  being  used  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  study  for  the  implementation  of  general  edu- 
cation aims  and  objectives,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
humanities. 

Several  approaches  to  the  problem  of  identifying 
patterns  of  administrative  control  could  be  used.  A.  J. 
Brumbaugh  and  C.  B.  Pace  meet  the  problem  by  giving  separate 
treatment  to  such  distinct  types  of  educational  institutions 
as  Junior  colleges,  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  universities. 13 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  evident  in  view  of  the  differ- 
ences in  fora  of  the  several  types  of  institutions,  differ- 
ences which  are  caused  by  differences  in  function. 

In  another  instance.  Pace  approaches  the  matter 
from  the  standpoint  of  general  education  programs  as  modifi- 
cations of  existing  liberal  arts  and  departmental  courses,  as 
the  organization  of  interdepartmental  courses,  and  as  the 


13a.  J.  Brumbaugh  and  C.  Robert  Pace,  "Organi- 
zation and  Administration  of  General  Education,"  General  Edu- 
cation. Fifty-First  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  ed.  Nelson  B.  Henry  (Chicago* 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1952),  pp.  289-298. 
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establishment  of  independent  structures. ^ 

W.  Hugh  Stickler,  employing  a more  detailed  classi- 
fication of  types  of  educational  institution  than  Brumbaugh 
and  Pace,  identifies  seven  principal  types  of  structure* 

1.  Junior  and  community  colleges. 

2.  Teachers  colleges. 

3.  Liberal  arts  colleges. 

4.  Limited  programs  in  large  schools. 

5.  Special  schools  within  universities  for 

special  purposes. 

6.  Programs  required  in  liberal  arts  schools 

within  universities. 

7.  Programs  required  of  all  undergraduates 

within  universities. 

a)  General  education  program  operated 

within  college  of  arts  and  sciences. 

b)  General  education  program  operated 

by  independent  college. ^ 

Still  another  approach  to  the  matter  is  suggested 
by  Paul  H.  Anderson,  who  places  all  general  education  programs 
in  three  categories* 

1.  General  education  courses  which  have  been  used 

as  alternatives  to  or  as  supplanting  existing 
departmental  courses. 

2.  General  education  programs  which  involve  a set 

of  courses  designed  to  provide  a broad  under- 
girding  for  advanced  work  usually  on  a 
professional  level  and  given  in  the  first  and 
second  years. 


Bobert  Pace,  "Organization  and  Administration 
of  General  Education*  An  Introduction,"  Organization  and 

general  ,EflvigftJd,,Qa>  w.  Hugh  stickier 
(Dubuque,  Iowa*  Wm,  C.  Brown  Company,  1951) » P*  1°* 

15W.  Hugh  Stickler  (ed. ) , QrgflBlgfiJiiPn  AtiffllttlS- 

.fisnsral  fidMcatlfia*  pp.  421-23. 
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3,  General  education  programs  conceived  as 

an  Integral  part  of  liberal  education.16 

One  might  also  wish  to  determine  whether  adminis- 
trative control  Is  vested  In  department  heads,  course  chair- 
men, division  chairmen,  directors,  deans,  and  so  on.  A matter 
of  concern  might  be  whether  the  orientation  of  general  edu- 
cation in  a particular  institution  is  vertical  or  horizontal, 
that  is,  whether  it  is  scattered  through  four  years  or 
confined  to  two. 

Since  the  primary  concern  here  is  with  the  humani- 
ties offerings  within  the  schemes  of  general  education,  the 
approach  used  here  is  to  classify  the  academic  structurings 
in  terms  of  the  following  categories*  departmental,  inter- 
departmental, divisional,  semi -independent,  and  independent. 

Departmental  Administration 


;r~ 


In  institutions  having  departmental  administration 
of  humanities  offerings  the  prevailing  pattern  is  that  of 
individual  courses  in  literature  or  music  or  other  of  the 
subject  areas.  Under  such  a plan,  a student  is  expected  to 
earn  a prescribed  amount  of  credit  within  the  area,  and  he  is 

• 'Vy * v '?.4\  ...  < 

usually  allowed  some  freedom  of  choice  in  his  selection  of 
courses.  The  advantage  of  permitting  the  student  to  exercise 

•^Faul  H.  Anderson,  "The  General  Education  Program 
at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,"  Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration of  _ General  Education,  ed.  W.  Hugh  Stickler,  p.  71. 
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some  individual  initiative  in  course  selection  is  off-set  by 
the  possibility  that  a meaningful  pattern  of  courses  may  be 
left  somewhat  to  chance. 

Ab1?1.qp h College 

At  Antioch  a number  of  general  education  courses 
in  the  humanities  area  are  spread  throughout  the  four  years 
of  college  work.  All  of  these  courses  are  offered  by 
individual  departments. 

Erlttc.etgBJailTfira3Ltar. 

Courses  required  of  undergraduates  at  Princeton 
in  the  areas  of  art,  literature,  history,  philosophy,  and 
religion  are  offered  on  a departmental  basis,  with  the 
exception  of  the  interdepartmental  Humanities  201-202. 
Specific  courses  are  not  required,  the  plan  being  one  of 
distribution  requirements  in  which  the  individual  student 
chooses  the  courses  he  wishes  to  take. 

Purdue  University 

The  School  of  Science,  Education  and  Humanities  at 
Purdue  offers  general  education  courses  in  the  humanities  on 
a departmental  basis.  Although  some  of  the  courses  are 
especially  designed  for  general  education  purposes,  the 
student  may  bypass  these  in  favor  of  courses  which  are  intro- 
ductory to  specialization. 

tos-tera  WagtUttfttott  ..Stosafc.laa. 

The  humanities  courses  in  the  general  education 
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program  at  Western  Washington  are  offered  on  a conventional 
departmental  basis. 

Interdepartmental  Administration 

General  education  courses  offered  on  an  interde- 
partmental basis  are  administered  by  special  committees 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  departments  concerned  or 
under  the  direction  of  an  administrative  officer  specifically 
assigned  that  responsibility.  Members  of  the  instructional 
staff  are  drawn  from  the  respective  departments,  and  while 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  teaching  such  general  edu- 
cation courses  varies,  in  no  case  does  the  instructor  devote 
full  time  to  such  teaching.  Thus,  a course  in  the  humanities 
operating  under  this  plan  will  not  have  its  own  full-time 
staff.  The  intent  of  such  courses  is  clearly  to  cut  across 
conventional  departmental  lines  and  to  integrate  knowledge 
as  much  as  possible. 

Harvard  University 

At  Harvard  the  program  of  general  education  operates 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee  on  General  Education 
within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science., . The  general  education 
courses  in  the  humanities,  mainly  literary  and  philosophic 
in  orientation,  operate  within  this  scheme. 

The... University  of  Minnesota 


The  humanities  courses  of  the  Program  of 
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Interdisciplinary  Studies  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  are 
interdepartmental  offerings  which  may  be  used  by  students  to 
satisfy  distribution  requirements  in  the  humanities  area. 

They  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  assistant  dean  of  the 
College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts. 

Divisional  Administration 

General  education  humanities  courses  In  some 
institutions  are  administered  by  a division  of  humanities 
which  also  includes  courses  not  specifically  designed  for 
general  education.  Such  courses  In  general  humanities  may 
have  departmental  status  within  the  division,  or  they  may  be 
organized  within  some  other  divisional  administrative  scheme 
such  as  supervision  by  a course  chairman.  The  Instructional 
staff  in  such  courses  divides  its  time  between  teaching  in 
general  education  and  in  conventional  subject  matter  areas. 
.Colorado  State  College 

The  humanities  courses  at  Colorado  which  are 
designed  specifically  for  general  education  purposes  are 
administered  by  a division  of  humanities  which  Includes 
several  academic  departments.  The  instructional  staff  is  drawn 
from  the  English  department  and  the  courses  are  operated  under 
the  supervision  of  the  division  head. 

The_UnlY.erai-tY  of  Louisville 


A division  of  humanities  offers  the  general 
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education  humanities  courses  at  Louisville.  A general  humani- 
ties course  in  the  lower  division  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  Is  operated  under  a special  director  of  lower 
division  humanities  courses.  Other  humanities  courses  may  be 
taken  for  general  education  credit  in  the  upper  division, 
where  they  are  offered  by  the  several  departments  within  the 
division  of  humanities.  Over-all  supervision  is  given  by 
the  head  of  the  humanities  division. 

Semi-Independent  Administration 

In  other  instances,  general  education  offerings 
in  the  humanities  are  organized  in  semi-independent  status. 

In  this  plan  there  is  usually  an  independent  course  which  is 
interdepartmental  or  interdlvlsional  in  nature  and  which  is 
administered  by  a course  chairman  who  is  responsible  to 
some  higher  echelon  of  administration.  There  is  an  absence 
of  the  administrative  independence  of  a unit  of  a general 
college  or  a college  of  general  education,  but  a greater 
degree  than  in  the  programs  described  in  the  preceding 
categories.  This  plan  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  pro- 
grams operating  in  liberal  arts  colleges  or  colleges  of  arts 
and  sciences.  Normally,  staff  members  are  drawn  from  academic 
departments  in  which  they  continue  to  do  some  of  their 
teaching. 

CfaiatteB  College 


The  general  education  course  in  the  humanities. 
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The  Arts,  at  Chatham  College  is  a four-semester  sequence 
taught  by  a teaching  staff  of  ten  and  supervised  by  a 
course  chairman. 
fii-QEiafr  State.  JtalYsrsUy 

At  Florida  State  University,  the  general  humanities 
course  is  one  of  several  general  education  courses  in  the 
required  program  administered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  associate  dean  of  that  college  is  the  chief 
administrative  officer  for  the  program.  The  humanities 
course  has  its  own  chairman  and  staff  drawn  from  academic 
departments  for  part-time  teaching  in  general  education. 

The  general  course  in  the  humanities  at  Haverford 

t 

College  has  a chairman  and  a staff  who  devote  part  of  their 
teaching  time  to  the  course.  The  other  courses  in  the 
humanities  which  may  be  used  to  satisfy  distribution  require- 
ments are  purely  departmental  in  nature,  but  the  general 
course  exists  outside  any  conventional  department. 

ffibJLfrhgmft.  .Stata,  Jlnl  YsrsU,y. 

The  general  education  humanities  sequence  at 
Oklahoma  State  University  consists  of  two  one-semester  courses 
handled  within  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  by  the 
general  humanities  chairman  and  staff  on  a divided-time  basis. 
Instructional  personnel  are  drawn  from  other  departments  and 
devote  from  one- fourth  to  one-half  of  their  time  to  the 
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general  course.  A general  education  director  Is  the  chief 
administrative  officer  for  the  total  general  education  program. 

Bfifid.  .College 

At  Reed  College,  members  of  the  Division  of  Letters 
and  Arts  and  of  the  Division  of  History  and  Social  Science 
are  selected  to  form  the  instructional  staff  of  the  general 
humanities  courses.  A chairman  supervises  the  work  of  the 
several  courses. 

et  teplUa 

The  general  humanities  course  at  Southwestern  exists 
outside  regular  academic  departments.  A course  chairman 
directs  the  staff  which  is  drawn  from  the  departments  of  Bible, 
history,  and  philosophy. 

ateaheM  .College 

At  Stephens  College  the  general  course  in  the 
humanities  has  the  status  of  a department  within  the  division 
of  humanities,  with  its  own  department  head  and  staff  members 
who  do  part  of  their  teaching  in  the  general  course  and  part 
in  other  departments  of  instruction. 

Wesleyan  University 

The  Division  of  Languages,  Literature,  and  Pine  Arts 
and  the  Division  of  Philosophy  and  Social  Sciences  at  Wesleyan 
cooperatively  offer  the  general  education  courses  in  the 
humanities.  The  general  humanities  have  the  status  of  an 
lnterdlvisional  unit,  the  chairman  being  responsible  to  the 
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president  of  the  Institution  for  the  operation  of  the  courses. 
The  staff  is  part  time  in  general  humanities,  part  time  in 
their  departments  of  speciality. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 

The  Program  of  Integrated  Liberal  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  has  departmental  status  within  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Sciences.  Individual  courses,  such  as 
humanities,  operate  with  their  own  chairman  and  staff. 

Independent  Administration 

The  last  type  of  administrative  approach  is  one  in 
which  the  general  education  humanities  program  enjoys  a 
considerable  degree  of  administrative  Independence.  In  this 
plan  the  program  is  operated  within  a larger  administrative 
unit  designed  specifically  to  handle  a program  of  general 
education.  Such  a unit  is  likely  to  be  a lower  division 
within  a university,  or  a junior  college.  Within  suoh  a 
framework,  individual  programs  such  as  those  in  humanities 
may  operate  Independently  of  traditional  departments  and 
divisions.  Frequently  they  have  staffs  whose  first  responsi- 
bility is  to  them,  and  not  to  traditional  departments.  With 
a considerable  degree  of  autonomy,  they  are  able  to  work 
directly  toward  the  realization  of  general  education  goals. 

Baatan  WnlsegBUy 

The  Department  of  English  and  Jiumanitles  in  the 
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College  of  General  Education  at  Boston  University  is  solely 
responsible  for  general  education  in  the  humanities.  The 
staff  has  its  own  chairman  and  budget,  and  its  first  duty 
is  to  the  humanities  program. 

Ifas.-Jfcly-sr-s.Ux  Qf , , Chloegp 

At  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  humanities 
department  within  the  College  of  the  University  operates  as 
an  Independent  unit  with  its  own  chairman,  staff,  and  budget. 
Teaching  in  the  general  education  program  is  the  primary 
responsibility  of  almost  all  of  the  instructional  staff. 


fiolgata .UplY.e.rsU.7 

The  humanities  offerings  in  the  general  education 
program  of  Colgate  University  lie  within  the  administrative 
jurisdiction  of  the  Division  of  University  Studies,  a unit 
designed  to  handle  courses  of  a general  education  nature 
not  controlled  by  other  divisions  or  departments.  The 
instructional  staff  of  each  course  gives  part-time  teaching 
service  under  the  direction  of  a course  chairman. 


Ihe.ifaiLYgrfll.far  of.  Florid 


The  University  College  of  the  University  of  Florida 
is  the  administrative  unit  for  lower  division  general  education 
courses.  The  general  education  course  in  the  humanities  has 
the  status  of  a department  within  this  unit.  It  has  its  own 
chairman,  budget,  and  staff,  with  some  of  the  staff  members 
teaching  primarily  in  general  education  and  others  drawn  on 
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a part-time  basis  from  other  academic  departments. 

Michigan  State  UplY.eg.alta 

The  Basic  College  at  Michigan  State  exists  to 
offer  a program  of  general  education.  Work  in  the  humanities 
is  offered  by  a department  of  humanities  which  operates  with 
its  own  budget,  chairman,  and  full-time  staff. 

Height  Jwalor  CsjLLs&s. 

Wright  Junior  College,  a branch  of  the  Chicago 
City  Junior  College,  has  a department  of  humanities  operating 
with  a chairman,  budget,  and  full-time  staff  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  general  education  humanities  course. 

■QBgm&lffli 

It  is  the  task  of  this  section  to  classify  the 
humanities  offerings  of  the  institutions  of  the  study  in 
terms  of  operational  characteristics.  In  preceding  sections 
both  the  philosophic  and  administrative  approaches  have  been 
examined  in  order  to  determine  the  rationale  of  the  several 
programs  and  the  nature  of  the  administering  authority. 

Here  the  mode  of  operation  is  analyzed  in  order  to  determine 
the  form  in  which  general  education  in  the  humanities  is  made 
available  to  students. 

The  task  of  classifying  individual  programs  is 
somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  Institutions  Include 
more  than  one  method  of  operation  within  one  administrative 
unit.  For  example,  students  in  the  College  of  Letters  and 
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Science  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  may  be  involved  in 
humanities  study  through  the  election  of  courses  in  the 
distribution  of  credit  plan,  or  through  participation  in  the 
Program  of  Integrated  Liberal  Studies.  Where  such  a situation 
exists,  an  institution  is  listed  in  as  many  categories  as 
are  appropriate. 

There  are  several  methods  of  identifying  opera- 
tional approaches  to  general  education  offerings,  but  one 
in  particular  seems  appropriate  to  this  study.  This  is  the 
plan  used  by  Rattlgan  in  his  study  of  general  education,1? 
as  well  as  by  the  Harvard  Committee,1®  B.  Lamar  Johnson, 1^ 
and  the  Cooperative  Study  in  General  Education.20  This 
plan  includes  five  classifications*  distribution  require- 
ments, survey  courses,  functional  subject  matter,  great 
books,  and  individualized  curricula.  Each  of  these  is  con- 
sidered in  turn  below. 


^Bernard  T.  Rattlgan,  Ajaitl fiftl , , S.frUfly . J ifrfi 
O&Qeral.  Education  Movement  (Washington,  D.  C.t  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  Press,  1952),  pp.  68-120. 

18Harvard  Committee,  ilUl  JBCtfi 

Saalata,  pp.  181-82. 

^B.  Lamar  Johnson,  "Patterns  of  General  Education," 
The  Junior  College  Journal.  XVII  (October,  1946),  pp.  45-52. 

20The  Cooperative  Study  in  General  Education,  £&- 

fljasra.tlQtt In  General  Education  (Washington,  D*  C.t  The 

American  Council  on  Education,  1947),  pp.  39-43. 
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Distribution  Requirements 

The  term  "distribution  requirements"  Is  used  to 
identify  a plan  for  general  education  based  on  a practice  of 
requiring  students  to  earn  a certain  amount  of  credit  in 
specified  areas  of  subject  matter.  The  student  is  given  the 
freedom  of  selecting  courses  of  his  choice  in  the  specified 
areas,  and  he  may  study  whatever  he  wishes  as  long  as  he 
earns  the  appropriate  credits.  Such  a scheme  operates  within 
an  administrative  framework  which  groups  traditional  subject- 
matter  fields  into  "divisions"  or  "areas."  The  underlying 
supposition  appears  to  be  that  knowledge  can  be  broken  down 
into  fairly  distinct  categories  and  that  a student  who  takes 
work  in  each  of  the  major  categories  of  knowledge  receives 
a type  of  general  education. 

An  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  it  is 
possible  to  draw  up  desired  patterns  of  credits  without 
disturbing  existing  departmental  offerings  to  any  great  extent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  resulting  educational  experience  may 
be  a spotty  one,  depending  upon  the  number  of  credits  required 
and  the  nature  of  the  courses  in  which  the  work  is  taken.  If 
the  courses  are  well-planned  general  education  courses,  a 
student  may  emerge  with  a sound  general  education;  if  the 
courses  are  relatively  narrow  ones  designed  as  introductions 
to  further  specialization,  the  cause  of  general  education  may 
suffer. 
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The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  distribution 
requirements  as  a classification  of  operational  approach  is 
that  under  this  system  a number  of  elective  courses  are 
offered  in  the  humanities  area  and  a specified  amount  of 
credit  is  required.  The  courses  themselves  may  vary  from 
conventional  ones  to  those  designed  with  specific  general 
education  ends  in  view.  In  any  event,  no  particular  course 
is  required. 

Ajrtlflc.fr  .fioULaga. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  quarter  hours  in  the  humanities  area  which 
Includes  the  creative  arts,  foreign  languages,  history, 
literature,  philosophy,  and  religion. 

Barrera  ..HclYScalfry 

Harvard  undergraduates  fulfill  humanities  require- 
ments by  choosing  from  among  twenty  courses  which  are  pre- 
dominantly literary  and  philosophic.  One  course  must  come 
from  among  six  first-level  courses;  others,  on  an  optional 
basis,  from  among  the  remaining  fourteen  second-level  courses. 

Ha.Y ,se£cr.a  College 

Haverford  students  must  register  for  at  least  two 
one-semester  courses  in  an  area  which  includes  Biblical 
literature,  humanities,  and  philosophy,  and  two  from  an  area 
Including  language  courses,  art,  and  music.21 

21 The  general  course,  The  Interpretation  of  Life  in 
Western  Literature,  is  treated  in  the  section  on  survey  courses. 
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veral ty  of  Minnesota 

Humanities  requirements  in  the  College  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  the  Arts  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  may 
be  met  by  the  earning  of  fifteen  hours'  credit  in  the  ten 
humanistic  departments* *  English  literature,  art,  foreign 
literature,  history,  humanities,  mathematics,  music,  philoso- 
phy, and  speech  and  theater  arts.22 
Princeton  University 

Princeton  undergraduates  meet  distribution  require- 
ments in  the  humanities  by  choosing  four  courses  from  among 
those  offered  by  some  twelve  departments. 

The  distribution  requirements  plan  is  followed  at 
Southwestern  at  Memphis,  with  an  emphasis  on  history  and 
religion.  The  humanities  course,  as  such,  is  treated  else- 
where in  this  study. 2i* 

Wg.sts.rB,  wasittugtaB  CQllgga  of.  Edttga.Uflfl 

At  Western  Washington  College  twenty-five  quarter 
hours  are  required  in  the  humanities  area*  art  (3),  general 
r'h  literature  (9)$  history  of  civilization  (10),  and  music  (3). 


22For  the  Program  of  Interdisciplinary  Studies  see 
below  the  section  on  survey  courses. 

* * 

23por  the  course  offered  by  the  Interdepartmental 
Council  of  the  Humanities,  see  the  section  on  survey  courses. 

2Z,,See  the  section  on  survey  courses. 
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The  VBlTgcaItjy,„Qf>.  M-sgous^n 

There  are  three  plans  for  general  education  In  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Two  of  these  Involve  distribution  requirements  for  courses 
of  study  leading  to  the  B.  S.  and  B.  A,  degrees.  Under 
either  of  these,  students  may  get  a great  deal  of  work  In  the 
humanities  or  almost  none,  depending  upon  the  courses  they 
choose.  The  third  plan,  the  Program  of  Integrated  Liberal 
Studies,  designed  especially  to  give  unity  to  undergraduate 
education  Is  treated  elsewhere  In  this  study.*  25 

Modified  Survey  Courses 

A survey  course  Is  one  in  which  an  attempt  is  made 
to  present  an  over-view  of  a subject  or  an  area.  As  such, 
it  may  deal  exclusively  with  a single  subject,  or  It  may 
Incorporate  several  fields.  Whatever  the  case,  the  intent 
of  the  survey  Is  to  counteract  the  fragmentizing  effect  of 
courses  dealing  with  fractional  segments  of  knowledge  and  to 
give  the  student  something  of  a larger  understanding.2^ 

Because  Its  alms  are  broad  and  its  content  com- 
prehensive, It  is  not  possible  In  all  survey  courses  to 

2^The  Program  of  Integrated  Liberal  Studies  Is 
treated  in  the  section  on  survey  courses. 

2^Por  a comprehensive  treatment  of  survey  courses 
see  B.  Lamar  Johnson  (ed.).  What  About  Survey  Courses.!. 

(New  York*  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1937)* 
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delve  deeply  into  all  facets  of  subject  matter,  and  this 
approach  has  been  accused  of  superficiality.*  2?  Sidney  J. 
French  remarks  that  the  term  has  fallen  out  of  favor,  but 
goes  on  to  say  that  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  such 
courses  in  operation.28 

On  the  other  hand,  one  writer  points  out  that 
properly  organized  survey  courses  do  have  the  advantage  of 
offering  to  the  student  "definite  and  discrete  categories 
of  knowledge"  to  which  he  may  relate  new  ideas  and  infor- 
mation as  he  acquires  them.2^ 

There  are  many  courses  which  fit  into  the  broad 
definition  of  the  survey  course.  W.  W.  Charters  divides 
courses  of  this  type  into  two  principal  classifications, 
mosaic  and  integrated. 3°  The  mosaic  type  he  describes  as 
one  in  which  individual  fields  do  not  lose  their  Identities, 
but  are  presented  as  units,  as  a unit  on  music,  one  on  art, 
and  so  on.  The  integrated  type  is  described  as  one  in  which 
principles  and  concepts  basic  to  several  fields  are  stressed, 
and  this  type  is  further  divided  by  Charters  into  (1)  the 

2?T,  Raymond  McConnell,  "Orientation  Courses,"  New 
Frontiers.  In  Collegiate  Instruction,  ed.  John  D.  Russell 
(Chicago*  University  of  Chicago  Press,  19^1) , pp.  185-86. 

28Sidney  J.  French  (ed.),  QJi  XttGhlm.  (New 

York*  Harper  and  Brothers,  1954),  P.  12. 

2^Rattigan,  filfc,. , p.  82. 

3°w.  W*  Charters,  "Types  of  Survey  Courses,"  What 
4fea\mur.Y.sy  Courses?,  pp.  3^-35. 
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problem  type,  organized  around  some  problem,  frequently  con- 
temporary; (2)  the  principle  type,  emphasizing  concepts  common 
to  several  areas;  (3)  the  philosophical  type,  in  which 
philosophy  is  the  integrating  factor;  and  (4)  the  historical 
type,  which  traces  the  development  of  ideas  and  principles 
chronologically. 

The  general  education  humanities  offerings  of  the 
Institutions  of  the  study  afford  examples  of  both  the  mosaic 
and  Integrated  approach,  in  a variety  of  patterns.  The  two 
most  common  situations  are  (1)  a single,  Integrated  course 
required  and  (2)  one  or  more  mosaic  courses  required  in 
combination  with  an  integrated  course.  An  example  of  the 
first  situation  is  the  University  of  Florida  with  a single. 
Integrated  humanities  course  organized  along  philosophical 
and  historical  lines.  The  second  situation  is  that  of  the 
University  of  Louisville,  in  which  a course  in  world 
literature  is  required  and  students  must  choose,  in  addition, 
from  among  others  in  architecture,  painting,  philosophy,  and 
music. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  programs  included 
in  this  section  is  that  they  normally  require  one  or  more 
modified  survey  courses  designed  to  give  students  broad  under- 
standings in  one  or  more  fields  of  knowledge. 


PP.  37-39. 
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Boatra  IM.Yerslt.y 

The  humanities  program  of  the  General  College  of 
Boston  University  is  a single,  two-year,  required  course 
organized  to  provide  an  integrated  experience  in  communications, 
literature,  art,  and  music. 

College 

The  two-year  integrated  humanities  course  at 
Chatham,  The  Arts,  provides  experiences  in  the  visual  arts, 
drama,  prose,  fiction,  poetry,  music,  and  the  dance.  The 
arts  are  considered  in  terms  of  form  and  content,  the  heritage, 
the  modern  scene,  end  criticism  and  evaluation. 

The-_Unly.ersl.ty  of  Chicago 

The  general  humanities  courses  at  Chicago  are 
organized  along  the  lines  of  aesthetic  and  critical  analysis. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  emphasizes  music,  the  plastic  arts, 
and  imaginative  literature}  that  of  the  second,  history, 
rhetoric,  drama,  fiction,  and  philosophy}  and  that  of  the 
third,  criticism. 

Colgate  University 

The  effect  at  Colgate  is  mosaic.  The  general 
humanities  program  consists  of  a two-year  pattern  made  up  of 
three  courses.  The  first  of  these  is  a year-long  course 
dealing  with  philosophical  and  religious  problems.  The  second 
is  a one-semester  course  dealing  with  music  and  the  visual  arts. 
The  third  is  a one-semester  treatment  of  literature. 


G.ftUsftg, 


The  Colorado  State  College  humanities  program  Is  a 
three-course  sequence  totalling  nine  quarter  hours.  Liter- 
ature, philosophy,  the  arts,  music,  religion,  and  history  are 
integrated  around  a theme  of  man’s  search  for  personal  free- 
dom. Historical  perspective  is  provided  through  a consider- 
ation of  six  great  epochs  in  western  history. 

Florida  State  University 

Florida  State  University  requires  a two-semester, 
six-credit  integrated  course  in  the  humanities.  It  contains 
representative  materials  from  the  areas  of  art,  music, 
literature,  and  philosophy  integrated  through  the  use  of 
"cores " or  significant  periods  of  cultural  history, 
of.  Florida 

The  humanities  course  at  the  University  of  Florida 
is  a one-year  integrated  course  treating  great  literature, 
philosophy,  art,  and  music  in  western  civilization.  Inte- 
gration Is  aohieved  through  the  utilization  of  great  issues 
and  great  periods  of  historical  development,  such  as  that  of 
ancient  Greece. 

liayerf.gr.4.  .College 

Although  the  approach  at  Haverford  is  predominantly 
that  of  distribution  requirements,  one  course.  Interpretation 
of  Life  in  Western  Literature,  warrants  mention  here.  This 
course  is  integrated  around  a consideration  of  great  pieces 
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of  literary  heritage.  Including  works  of  literature,  history, 
and  philosophy.  Though  the  one-year  course  Is  not  specifi- 
cally required,  many  students  elect  It  to  satisfy  a part 
of  the  humanities  requirements. 

Iks,  .VulYsralta  ,<?,£ , komaylUs . 

Students  at  the  University  of  Louisville  are  required 
to  register  for  a one-semester  course.  Introduction  to  World 
Literature,  and  in  addition  to  register  for  two  courses  in 
the  areas  of  architecture,  painting,  philosophy,  and  music. 

The  latter  are  one-and-one-half  credit  courses j the  former, 
a three-credit  course.  Thus  the  experience  of  the  student 
is  a combination  of  the  integrated  and  mosaic  courses.  The 
literature  course  Is  considered  to  be  an  Integrated  course 
to  the  extent  that  the  literature  of  several  nationalities 
forms  a segment  of  cultural  history. 

ViUYsrslty 

The  Basic  College  of  Michigan  State  University 
provides  undergraduates  with  a three-quarter  integrated 
humanities  course  which  includes  materials  in  history, 
philosophy,  religion,  drama,  art,  literature,  and  music. 

She,,  MYscsUy  of  Mlanwta 

The  approach  of  the  College  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  the  Arts  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  basically  that 
of  distribution  requirements.  However,  the  work  offered  in 
the  Program  of  Interdisciplinary  Studies  affords  a type  of 
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Integrated  humanities  experience  for  those  who  choose  to 
follow  it.  The  basic  program  is  a four-quarter  sequence  of 
courses  in  which  the  humanities  in  the  modem  world  are  treated 
against  a background  of  cultural  heritage.  There  are  other 
three-quarter  sequences  which  offer  somewhat  different 
approaches  to  the  same  subject  through  the  association  of 
literature  and  art,  the  treatment  of  great  ideas,  and  the 
consideration  of  philosophic  attitudes. 

■Qklahoma---£tflte  University 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Oklahoma  State 
University  requires  a two-semester  sequence  in  the  humanities, 
the  approach  being  to  treat  great  cultural  epochs  in  terms 
of  literature,  art,  music,  and  philosophy. 

Princeton  University 

Although  the  Princeton  undergraduate  may  satisfy 
the  humanities  requirements  through  the  election  of  any  of  a 
number  of  courses  in  traditional  departments,  there  is  an 
integrated,  interdivisional  course  Humanities  201-202.  It  is 
principally  a literary  course  in  which  the  nature  of  man  and 
his  place  in  the  universe  are  studied  in  terms  of  the 
traditions  of  great  cultural  periods.  The  ideas  of  freedom 
and  the  function  of  faith  and  reason  provide  an  Integrating 
factor  in  the  first  semester.  In  the  second  semester  this 
function  is  served  by  the  impact  of  scientific  discovery  and 
American  views  of  social  and  political  freedom. 
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£urdue  University 

Like  Princeton,  Purdue’s  School  of  Science,  Edu- 
cation, and  Humanities  confronts  the  undergraduate  with 
distribution  requirements  in  the  humanities  area.  However, 
one  course,  a two-semester  introduction  to  literature  is 
specifically  required.  In  this  course  the  common  elements 
of  style,  form  and  ideas  in  American,  English,  and  continental 
literature  are  treated.  In  addition,  the  student  selects 
two  courses  from  a group  including  art,  music,  literature, 
and  philosophy. 

&ss.<LJIfl.Ug£e. 

At  Heed  College  the  humanities  course  which  is 
required  of  freshmen  is  the  year-long  Humanities  11,  a seven- 
credit  course  which  treats  the  development  of  western 
civilization  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Interdepartmental  in  nature.  Humanities  11  treats  the  conven- 
tional humanities  area,  although  music  receives  scant 
attention.  A sophomore  course.  Humanities  21,  is  a year-long, 
six-credit  course  which  continues  the  work  of  the  first  year 
and  brings  the  subject  up  to  the  contemporary  scene.  It  Is 
not  required,  although  many  students  elect  It  in  order  to 
round  out  humanities  requirements. 

Southwestern  at  Kemnhla 

The  approach  to  general  education  at  Southwestern 
at  Memphis  is  through  distribution  requirements,  but  a 
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definite  gesture  toward  the  integration  of  knowledge  is  made 
through  the  Inclusion  in  the  curriculum  of  a special  double 
course,  Man  in  the  Light  of  History  and  Religion.  It  is  not 
a required  course,  but  it  is  offered  as  one  means  of  ful- 
filling freshman  requirements  in  Bible  and  history.  This 
is  the  course  regarded  by  Southwestern  as  the  humanities 
course.  In  It  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  inner- 
meanings  of  great  historical  epochs.  The  unifying  princi- 
ple is  history;  the  principal  content,  literary.  It  is  a 
two-semester  course  carrying  six  hours’  credit  each  semester. 
WasXevan  University 

An  interdivisional  course  in  the  humanities  is 
required  of  all  students  at  Wesleyan  University.  Consisting 
primarily  of  readings  in  books  rich  in  ideas  or  in  literary 
distinction,  the  course  is  operated  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  departments  of  religion,  psychology,  biology,  classics, 
English,  German,  and  romance  languages.  Integration  is 
afforded  by  the  chronological  treatment  of  the  subject  matter. 
A secondary  feature  of  the  course  is  the  workshop  in  fine 
arts. 

Ihe.  University  of  Wisconsin 

Through  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  students  may  approach  the  humanities 
by  the  distribution  requirements  plan,  or  they  may  enroll  in 
the  Program  of  Integrated  Liberal  Studies  in  which  the 
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humanities  treatment  is  a four-course  sequence  which  deals 
with  literature,  philosophy,  cultural  history,  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  courses  in  this  sequence 
are  organized  along  historical  lines,  the  various  components 
being  integrated  in  terms  of  cultural  epochs. 

McUht,  ftmlar  .College 

The  required  program  in  humanities  at  Wright  is  a 
two-semester,  six-hour  course  which  deals  with  literature, 
music,  painting,  architecture,  and  philosophy.  The  work  of 
the  first  semester  is  organized  to  give  students  basic 
understandings  of  element  and  form  in  the  humanities,  and 
that  of  the  second  to  give  a sense  of  historical  perspective. 

Functional  Subject  Matter 

As  an  operational  approach,  the  structuring  of  a 
program  in  terms  of  functional  subject  matter  is  a task  of 
selecting  content  with  a careful  regard  for  the  practical 
life-activities  of  the  learner.  Of  course,  it  is  probably 
true  that  any  of  the  programs  Included  in  this  study  would  be 
defended  by  their  backers  as  having  great  concern  for  matters 
of  real  and  lasting  importance,  matters  which  are  "practical, M 
but  if  the  definition  of  the  term  is  brought  to  the  level  of 
such  everyday  activities  as  selecting  a wardrobe  or  choosing 
a book  for  leisure  reading,  then  the  program  should  be  one 
specifically  designed  to  aid  the  learner  in  such  situations. 
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Because  the  solutions  to  everyday  problems  are  not 
likely  to  be  found  easily  in  the  pigeonholes  of  conventional 
academic  structure,  it  may  be  expected  that  an  educational 
program  designed  to  meet  such  objectives  will  not  only  cut 
across  the  usual  subject-matter  lines,  but  also  will  use  the 
needs  of  the  learner  as  a starting  point  in  curriculum 
planning. 

Plans  for  functional  subject-matter  programs  have 
been  proposed  in  AJPCfilKB  far.., ..General,,  EflUg&frlan32  and  in 
Education -f.or  All  American  Youth. 33  Eattigan  cites  these, 
as  well  as  the  General  College  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  Stephens  College,  as  examples  of  functional  subject 
matter  programs. 3** 

College 

The  humanities  course  at  Stephens  is  one  of  nine 
basic  courses  provided  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  needs 
common  to  modern  women.  Only  the  communication  course  is 
required,  but  students  are  advised  to  take  as  many  of  the 
others  as  possible. 

32American  Council  on  Education,  A Design  for 
General  Education,  ed.  Dorothy  McGrath  (Washington,  D.  C.* 
American  Council  on  Education,  1944). 

33Educational  Policies  Commission,  Education  for 
All  American  Youth  (Washington,  D.  C.j  National  Education 
Association  and  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  1944). 


3 ^Eattigan,  op.  clt..  pp.  84-98. 
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Humanities  is  a two-semester  course  which  Includes 
the  major  arts  of  music,  literature,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  and  combined  arts,  such  as  opera  and  drama. 
Integration  is  provided  through  the  consideration  of  course 
materials  in  terms  of  subject,  funotlon,  medium,  elements, 
organization,  style,  and  evaluation.  Application  is  made  to 
the  everyday  activities  of  women,  including  such  matters  as 
choice  of  dress,  interior  decoration,  and  the  use  of  leisure 
time. 

Great  Books 

Another  approach  is  that  of  great  books,  an  approach 
which  draws  no  lines  of  demarcation  between  conventional 
departments,  but  rather  tackles  the  whole  of  general  edu- 
cation through  the  study  of  great  works  of  the  western 
tradition.  This  approach  had  its  beginnings  in  the  "great 
books”  course  of  John  Erskine  at  Columbia  University. 35  An 
advantage  of  the  great  books  approach  Is  that  it  gives  unity 
to  undergraduate  education,  since  the  subject  matter,  at 
least,  is  the  same  for  all.  The  chief  disadvantage,  however, 
appears  to  be  that  it  fails  to  provide  for  individual  differ- 
ences in  interest  and  ability.  It  provides  a sharp  contrast 
to  functional  subject  matter,  which  caters  directly  to 

35por  a discussion  of  the  Erskine  plan,  see 
Committee  on  Plans,  AJ&ilfififi- Prg*rW)  In  APtlQP.  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1946),  pp.  166-68, 
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student  needs.  One  example  of  this  approach  may  be  drawn 
from  the  Institutions  of  the  study,  St.  John’s  College. 

College 

The  humanities  are  a pervasive  element  In  the 
curriculum  of  St.  John’s  College.  Completely  prescribed, 
the  content  of  the  curriculum  Is  the  study  of  one  hundred 
great  books  chosen  because  they  are  among  the  finest  In  the 
heritage,  books  which  lead  the  learner  to  the  great  truths 
treated  by  their  authors. 36 

Individualised  Curricula 

As  the  last  of  the  operational  approaches  to  be 
considered,  the  individualized  curricula  approach  operates 
entirely  outside  the  confines  of  specifically  required 
courses.  The  demands  of  conventionally  organized  subject 
matter  are  set  aside  and  the  educational  task  is  one  of 
devising  an  educational  program  completely  in  terms  of  the 
needs,  abilities,  and  aims  of  each  individual  learner.  It 
is  an  approach  which  possibly  could  be  realized  only  in  an 
individual  tutor  situation,  and  it  is  one  which  carried  to 
extremes  might  produce  a marked  lack  of  unity  in  under- 
graduate education. 

At  least  one  institution  among  those  included  in 
this  study  claims  success  in  the  individual  curricula 


37por  the  complete  list  see  Appendix  C. 
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approach  by  operating  with  small  classes  and  a policy  of 
careful  faculty-student  planning.  This  Institution  is 
Sarah  Lawrence  College. 

Sarah  Lawrence  College 

Because  there  are  no  required  courses  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  College,  It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  the 
humanities  experiences  of  Sarah  Lawrence  students.  There 
is  a requirement  that  all  freshmen  register  for  at  least 
one  "exploratory"  course,  a type  of  course  offered  to  afford 
guidance  to  the  student  and  to  open  up  avenues  of  interest 
in  such  single  fields  as  literature,  mathematics,  or  any  of 
the  areas  included  in  the  curriculum.  Some  students  elect 
exploratory  courses  in  areas  which  might  be  considered 
humanities.  Beyond  that,  each  student  is  on  her  own. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  customary  humanities  areas,  and 

t 

they,  like  all  Sarah  Lawrence  courses,  are  carried  on  partly 
through  student- tea cher  conferences  which  permit  a high 
degree  of  Individualization. 

Summary 

General  education  humanities  may  be  classified  in 
terms  of  philosophy,  administration,  and  operation.  The 
prevailing  kinds  of  philosophical  foundation  evidenced  by  the 
institutions  of  the  study  fall  into  three  broad  types*  neo- 
humanism, rationalism,  and  instrumentalism.  Of  these  the 
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most  common  type  Is  that  of  neo-humanism,  an  approach  which 
is  mainly  eclectic  in  nature,  seeking  to  preserve  the  values 
and  heritage  of  the  western  tradition.  The  rationalists, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  intellect,  which  they  regard  as  the  highest 
attribute  of  man.  The  instrumentalists  take  the  position 
that  the  end  of  education  is  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  individual  learner  and  they  advocate  a type  of  education 
embracing  the  pragmatic  theory  of  truth  and  based  on  demo- 
cracy as  a way  of  life.  Although  both  rationalists  and 
instrumentalists  are  in  the  minority,  neo-humanist  programs 
tend  more  toward  instrumentalism  than  toward  rationalism. 

Educational  administrators  have  tried  many  plans 
for  the  administration  of  general  education  programs.  It 
appears  that  the  most  common  method  for  the  administration 
of  general  humanities  programs  is  through  some  type  of  semi- 
independent  or  independent  arrangement  which  permits  those 
engaged  in  the  teaching  of  humanities  to  work  toward  the 
realization  of  the  general  education  humanities  goals  with 
a minimum  of  restraint  from  traditional  departments. 

Five  principal  approaches  to  the  operation  of 
programs  of  humanities  are  evident  in  the  current  practices 
of  the  institution  of  the  study*  The  type  occurring  with  the 
most  frequency  is  that  of  the  modified  survey  or  integrated 
course  which  attempts  to  provide  a unified  humanities 
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experience  for  the  student.  Less  common  but  occurring  with 
some  frequency  is  the  distribution  requirements  plan  which 
requires  the  student  to  earn  a prescribed  amount  of  credits 
in  designated  humanities  areas,  an  arrangement  which  has 
less  unity  than  the  survey  approach.  Other  operational  types 
which  do  occur  in  a few  instances  are  the  great  books 
approach,  in  which  a prescribed  curriculum  of  readings 
constitutes  the  main  course  of  study}  the  individualized 
curricula,  in  which  the  course  of  study  of  each  student  is 
tailored  in  terms  of  individual  needs  and  interests;  and, 
functional  subject  matter,  in  which  the  curriculum  is  based 
on  the  needs  and  Interests  of  the  student  in  contemporary 
society. 


CHAPTER  IV 


GOALS  AND  THEIR  IMPLEMENTATION 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  Institutions  of  the 
study  were  classified  in  terms  of  their  philosophic, 
administrative,  and  operational  characteristics.  It  is  the 
task  of  this  chapter  to  examine  the  goals  of  general  edu- 
cation and  the  goals  of  the  humanities  and  to  describe  some 
of  the  practices  which  serve  to  Implement  these  goals.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  chapter,  currently  accepted  statements 
of  goals  in  both  general  education  and  the  humanities  are 
compared  with  composite  lists  derived  from  the  institutions 
of  this  study.  The  relationship  between  humanities  goals 
and  those  of  general  education  is  explored.  Finally,  there 
is  a description  of  some  of  the  current  instructional 
practices  which  serve  to  implement  the  goals. 

Goals: — agnsr.al  flvmal.Uss 

An  educational  goal  is  a desired  outcome  of  a 
consciously  structured  educational  experience.  Its  value 
lies  in  the  sense  of  direction  which  it  gives  to  the  edu- 
cative process.  The  goals  for  general  education  are  naturally 
more  comprehensive  in  scope  than  those  of  the  humanities,  for 
they  deal  with  broad  fields  of  knowledge,  and  not  exclusively 
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with  the  humanities.  Educational  goals  are  seldom  stated  In 
purely  quantitative  terms.  In  the  lists  which  follow,  the 
desired  educational  outcomes  are  expressed  In  terms  of 

desired  modes  of  behavior,  performance,  and  understanding. 

** ' * * 1 

General  Education  Goals 

While  there  Is  no  universally  accepted  statement  of 
the  goals  of  general  education,  there  do  exist  several  lists 
of  objectives  which  have  received  prominent  places  in  the 
literature  of  general  education.  These  lists  are  useful  in 
an  attempt  to  define  the  aims  of  general  education  because 
they  are  representative  of  the  thinking  of  many  persons  who 
have  studied  and  supported  the  general  education  movement. 

They  afford  criteria  of  measurement  against  which  the  expressed 
aims  of  the  institutions  of  this  study  may  be  examined. 

The  first  of  these  lists  is  one  which  W.  Hugh 

Stickler  finds  generally  accepted.1  It  is  the  list  of  the 

President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  a list  which 

calls  for  the  kind  of  educational  experience  which  will  enable 

students  to  attain  the  following  basic  outcomes* 

To  develop  for  the  regulation  of  one's  personal 
and  civic  life  a code  of  behavior  based  on 
ethical  principles  consistent  with  democratic 
Ideals. 


1W.  Hugh  Stickler  (ed.),  QEgflnlgfiUQB  .fe.Pl 
_t ration  of  General  Education  (Dubuque,  Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown 

Company,  1951) » P.  4l6. 
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To  participate  actively  as  an  informed  and 
responsible  citizen  in  solving  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  of  one’s 
community,  state,  and  nation. 

To  recognize  the  interdependence  of  the  different 
peoples  of  the  world  and  one’s  personal  responsi- 
bility for  fostering  international  understanding 
and  peace. 

To  understand  the  common  phenomena  in  one’s 
physical  environment,  to  apply  habits  of  scientific 
thought  to  both  personal  and  civic  problems,  and  to 
appreciate  the  implications  of  scientific  discoveries 
for  human  welfare. 

To  understand  the  ideas  of  others  and  to  express 
one’s  own  effectively. 

To  attain  a satisfactory  emotional  and  social 
adjustment. 

To  maintain  and  improve  hiB  own  health  and  to 
cooperate  actively  and  intelligently  in  solving 
community  health  problems. 

To  understand  and  enjoy  literature,  art,  music,  and 
other  cultural  activities  as  expressions  of  personal 
and  social  experience,  and  to  participate  to  some 
extent  in  some  form  of  creative  activity. 

To  acquire  the  knowledge  and  attitudes  basic  to 
a satisfying  family  life. 

To  choose  a socially  useful  and  personally  satisfying 
vocation  that  will  permit  one  to  use  to  the  full  his 
particular  interests  and  abilities. 

To  acquire  and  use  the  skills  and  habits  involved  in 
critical  and  constructive  thinking.2 

A second  list  selected  for  inclusion  here  is  that 

found  in  the  American  Council  on  Education’s  A Design  for 


2The  President’s  Commission  on  Higher  Education, 
Hlshgr, MuaftUbB  fQg..iaBerlg^n-PeTOcr^gy»  voi.  it  ErtahUfiblBg 

the  Goals  (Washington,  D.  C. t U.  Sv  Government  Printing 
Office,  1947),  pp.  50-58. 
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To  improve  and  maintain  his  own  health  and  take 
his  share  of  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
health  of  others. 

To  communicate  through  his  own  language  in  writing 
and  in  speaking  at  the  level  of  expression  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  educated  people. 

To  attain  sound  emotional  and  social  adjustment 
through  the  enjoyment  of  a wide  range  of  social 
relationships  and  the  experience  of  working  co- 
operatively with  others. 

To  think  through  the  problems  and  to  gain  the 
basic  orientation  that  will  enable  him  to  make  a 
satisfactory  family  and  marital  adjustment. 

To  do  his  part  as  an  active  and  intelligent  citizen 
in  dealing  with  the  interrelated  social,  economic, 
and  political  problems  of  American  life  and  in 
solving  the  problems  of  postwar  International 
reconstruction. 

To  act  in  the  light  of  an  understanding  of  the 
natural  phenomena  in  his  environment  in  its  impli- 
cations for  human  society  and  human  welfare,  to 
use  scientific  methods  in  the  solution  of  his 
problems,  and  to  employ  useful  nonverbal  methods 
of  thought  and  communication. 

To  find  self-expression  in  literature  and  to  share 
through  literature  man’s  experiences  and  his 
motivating  ideas. 

To  find  a means  of  self-expression  in  music  and  in 
the  various  visual  arts  and  crafts,  and  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  art  and  music  as  reflections 
both  of  individual  experience  and  of  social  patterns 
and  movements. 

To  practice  clear  and  integrated  thinking  about  the 
meaning  and  value  of  life. 
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To  choose  a vocation  that  will  make  optimum  use 
of  his  talents  and  enable  him  to  make  an 
appropriate  contribution  to  the  needs  of  society. 3 

Another  statement  of  general  education  goals  is 
that  contained  in  flamers, 1 gflUSfiUQtt  i.U„  Ag-tlflll*  General  edu- 

cation should  help  each  student  increase  his  competencies  ini 

Exercising  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  democratic  citizenship. 

Developing  a set  of  sound  moral  and  spiritual  values 
by  which  he  guides  his  life. 

Expressing  his  thoughts  clearly  in  speaking  and 
writing,  and  in  reading  and  listening  with 
understanding. 

Using  the  basic  mathematical  and  mechanical  skills 
necessary  in  everyday  life. 

Using  methods  of  critical  thinking  for  the  solution 
of  problems  and  for  the  discrimination  among  values. 

Understanding  his  cultural  heritage  so  that  he  may 
gain  a perspective  of  his  time  and  place  in  the 
world. 

Understanding  his  Interaction  with  his  biological 
and  physical  environment  so  that  he  may  adjust  to 
and  improve  that  environment, 

Maintaining  good  mental  and  physical  health  for 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  community. 

Developing  a balanced  personal  and  social  adjustment. 

Sharing  in  the  development  of  a satisfactory  home 
and  family  life. 

Achieving  a satisfactory  vocational  adjustment. 


3American  Council  on  Education,  A Design  for 
General  Education,  ed.  Dorothy  McGrath  (Washington,  D.  C.i 
American  Council  on  Education,  1944),  pp.  31-4?. 
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Taking  part  in  some  form  of  satisfying  creative 
activity  and  in  appreciating  the  creative 
activities  of  others.** 

The  foregoing  constitute  some  of  the  more  widely 
known  lists  of  goals  in  general  education.  They  deal  with 
the  student  as  an  individual  and  as  a member  of  society, 
and  they  look  to  the  development  of  competencies  which  will 
enable  the  individual  to  live  effectively  in  a democratic 
society. 

Though  the  several  statements  of  goals  for  general 
education  expressed  by  the  institutions  of  the  study  differ 
somewhat  in  matters  of  detail,  a thoughtful  analysis  of  them 
yields  a composite  list  formulated  here  in  terms  of  desired 
education  outcomes : 

The  development  of  qualities  of  broad  prespective. 

The  development  of  the  attributes  of  good  citizenship. 

The  improvement  of  the  ability  to  think  critically. 

The  fostering  of  effective  personal  and  family  living. 

The  promotion  of  an  acquaintance  with  significant 
elements  of  the  cultural  heritage. 

The  development  of  an  understanding  of  the  familiar 
phenomena  of  the  universe. 

The  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  literature,  art, 
music,  and  other  cultural  activities. 

The  development  of  a personal  code  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values. 

...  u.  4.  4b%: LaTH*r  Johnsoi3»  In  Action 

(Washington,  D.  C. : American  Council  on  Education,  1952), 

p.  2. 
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The  provision  of  a foundation  for  advanced  study 
and  vocational  choice. 

The  fostering  of  personal  maturity  and  mental  health. 

‘ I 1 

The  acquisition  of  skills  in  communication  and  the 
manipulation  of  numbers. 

These  collective  alms  of  the  institutions  of  the 
study  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  statements  of 
goals  drawn  from  currently  accepted  sources.  No  additional 
feature  for  general  education  is  introduced*  no  area 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  lists  is  omitted.  Taken  as  a whole, 
the  aims  of  the  institutions  of  the  study  illustrate  certain 
prevailing  conceptions  of  the  aims  of  general  education. 

Humanities  Goals 

In  turning  to  the  role  of  the  humanities  in 
general  education,  one  finds  less  of  a consensus  than  in  the 
case  of  general  education  aims,  although  there  does  appear 
to  be  some  basis  of  agreement.  The  difficulty  of  defining 
the  common  goals  for  the  humanities  stems,  perhaps,  from  the 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  nature  of  the  humanities, 
the  mode  of  administration,  and  the  method  of  operation  found 
among  the  institutions.  In  any  event,  several  individuals 
have  commented  on  the  objectives  of  the  humanities. 

Howard  Mumford  Jones,  writing  on  the  relation  of 
the  humanities  to  general  education,  holds  that  the  function 
of  the  humanities  is  "to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  human 
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story  has  evolved,  and  to  bring  to  this  historical  problem 
the  light  of  discriminating  and  critical  Interpretation. "5 

Clarence  H.  Faust  points  up  the  function  of  the 
humanities  "to  make  explicit  and  to  analyze  the  ends  and 
values  assumed  in  the  natural  and  the  social  sciences, "6 
and  asserts  that  the  chief  objective  is  "the  development  of 
an  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  products  of  man’s 
creative  capacities  as  expressed  in  art,  languages,  and 
philosophy, 

Bobert  F.  Davidson  reports  that  the  most  common  of 
the  major  purposes  of  programs  in  the  humanities  is  "to 
provide  for  the  student  some  broader  understanding  of  his 
cultural  heritage  and  some  enlarged  cultural  perspective  in 
his  own  view  of  life."* * * * * * * 8 

Paul  L,  Dressel  and  Lewis  B.  Mayhew  report  that  the 
objective  which  seems  to  represent  the  major  concern  of  all 

5Howard  Mumford  Jones,  "The  Relation  of  the  Humani- 

ties to  General  Education,"  general  Education i It 8 

afiQP.s.,  and  Essential  Elements . ed.  William  S.  Gray  ( Chicago  * 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1934),  p.  49. 

^Clarence  H.  Faust,  "The  Humanities  in  General  Edu- 
cation," General  Education.  Fifty-First  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  ed. 
Nelson  B.  Henry  (Chicago*  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 

1952),  p.  99. 

pp.  103-104. 

8Robert  F.  Davidson,  "Trends  in  the  Humanities  in 
General  Education,"  IHe  ttWMH&USB  Xxi  ggnsTOl  EdUO&tlgB,  ed. 
Earl  J,  McGrath  (Dubuque* Iowa*  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company,  1949), 
p.  290. 
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types  of  humanities  courses  Is  one  selected  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Presidents  Commission  on  Higher  Educations 

To  understand  and  enjoy  literature,  art,  music, 
and  other  cultural  activities  as  expressions  of 
personal  and  social  experience,  and  to  participate 
to  some  extent  in  some  form  of  creative  activity. 9 

Careful  study  of  the  stated  humanities  goals  of  the 
Institutions  of  the  study  reveals  evidence  to  support 
Davidson’s  belief  that  the  major  concern  is  with  providing 
the  student  with  a broader  understanding  of  the  cultural 
heritage.  More  than  one  half  of  the  institutions  of  the 
study  explicitly  state  as  one  of  their  aims  the  development 
of  an  acquaintance  with  the  cultural  heritage.  Almost  as 
frequently  mentioned  is  the  desire  to  foster  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  arts,  an  aim  which,  in  most  cases, 
implies  an  acquaintance  with  the  cultural  heritage. 

As  in  the  case  of  general  education  goals,  an 
attempt  is  made  here  to  formulate  a composite  list  of  humani- 
ties goals  derived  from  the  several  statements  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  study.  It  appears  that  taken  as  a whole  the 
aims  of  the  humanities  in  general  education  are  concerned  with 
the  following i 

The  development  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  cultural 
heritage. 


9paul  L.  Dressel  and  Lewis  3.  Mayhew,  General  Edu- 

fiS.tjPBJ Explorations  in  Evaluation  (Washington,  D.  C.* 

American  Council  on  Education,  1954),  p.  142.  The  President’s 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  op.  clt. . p.  54. 
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The  development  of  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  arts,  Including  principles  of  aesthetics, 
the  role  of  the  arts  in  dally  life,  major  historic 
styles,  and  the  common  purposes  of  creative  artists. 

The  development  of  critical  or  effective  thinking. 

The  development  of  an  understanding  of  man  and 
his  place  in  the  universe. 

The  development  of  an  awareness  of  the  interrelation- 
ships among  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  attainment  of  a point  of  view,  or  personal 
philosophy. 

The  development  of  intellectual  and  emotional 
maturity. 

The  development  of  an  ability  to  use  leisure  time 
wisely. 

The  development  of  skill  in  writing  and  speaking. 

The  development  of  skill  in  techniques  of  finding 
and  using  research  materials. 

The  order  of  statement  of  the  goals  above  generally  reflects 
their  frequency  of  mention,  and  thus  the  relative  degree  of 
importance  attached  to  them. 


Humanities  and  General  Education  Goals  Compared 


A comparison  of  the  goals  of  the  humanities  and 
those  of  general  education  shows  that  they  are  in  agreement. 

In  some  instances,  they  are  virtually  identical,  and  each 
of  the  humanities  goals  contributes  in  some  way  to  one  or  more 
of  the  general  education  goals.  Their  relationship  is 
graphically  demonstrated  when  they  are  placed  side  by  side* 
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The  development  of  broad 
perspective. 


The  development  of  the 
ability  to  think 
critically. 

The  fostering  of  effective 
personal  and  family  living. 


The  development  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the 
cultural  heritage. 

The  enjoyment  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  arts. 

The  development  of  a code 
of  moral  and  spiritual 
values. 


ffitiaanUlfijS 

The  development  of  an  aware- 
ness of  the  Interrelationships 
among  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  development  of  an  under- 
standing of  man. 

The  development  of  critical 
thinking. 


The  development  of  Intellectual 
and  emotional  maturity.  x 

The  development  of  the*  ability 
to  use  leisure  time  wisely. 

The  development  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the 
cultural  heritage. 

The  enjoyment  and  appreciation 
of  the  arts. 

The  development  of  a point-of- 
view  of  personal  philosophy. 


The  fostering  of  personal 
maturity  and  mental  health. 

The  acquisition  of  skills 
in  communication  and  the 
manipulation  of  numbers. 


The  development  of  intellectual 
and  emotional  maturity. 

The  development  of  skill  in 
writing  and  speaking. 

The  development  of  skill  in  the 
techniques  of  finding  and  using 
research  materials. 


The  close  relationship  of  the  humanities  and  the 
general  education  goals  is  pointed  up  by  the  arrangement  of 
items  above  which  Includes  all  of  the  humanities  goals  and 


all  but  three  of  the  composite  list  of  general  education 
goals.  The  remaining  three  of  the  general  education  goals  are 
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those  dealing  with  good  citizenship,  the  familiar  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  and  vocational  choice.  Each  of  these  is  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  humanities  goals,  though  the 
relationship  may  be  less  direct  than  those  depicted  above. 

For  example,  while  there  is  no  specific  goal  of  good 
citizenship  to  be  found  in  the  humanities  lists,  such  humani- 
ties goals  as  those  dealing  with  the  development  of  intellectual 
and  emotional  maturity  and  of  critical  thinking  certainly 
contribute  toward  the  making  of  a good  citizen  in  a democratic 
society. 

In  the  matter  of  understanding  the  familiar  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  to  take  another  of  the  goals,  certainly  the 
humanities  objective  of  the  awareness  of  interrelationships 
among  branches  of  knowledge,  of  acquaintance  with  great  works, 
and  of  improved  communication  skills  all  contribute  to  the 
development  of  an  individual  who  can  understand  his  physical 
and  biological  environment. 

The  third  general  education  goal  which  was  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  list  of  humanities  goals  was 
that  of  finding  a suitable  vocation  or  establishing  the  basis 
for  advanced  training  and  study.  The  humanities  contribute 
to  this  goal  through  the  many  avenues  of  thought  and  areas  of 
study  which  are  opened  in  the  course  of  humanities  study. 

Though  vocational  choice  may  not  be  a principal  concern  of 
the  humanities,  doubtless  many  students  are  motivated  to 
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pursue  careers  somewhere  ltj  the  broad  field  of  the  humanities 
as  a result  of  the  general  education  work  in  the  field. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  common 
objectives  in  both  general  education  and  the  humanities, 
objectives  which  are  subscribed  to  in  varying  degrees  by  the 
Institutions  of  the  study.  Further,  it  appears  that  the  goals 
of  the  humanities  contribute  directly  to  eight  of  the  general 
education  goals,  and  Indirectly  to  the  remaining  three.  It 
is  the  task  of  the  section  that  follows  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  current  practices  of  the  institutions 
of  the  study  serve  to  implement  these  goals. 

Implementation  of  the  Humanities  Goals 

Current  practices  in  the  humanities  which  serve  to 
implement  the  humanities  goals  fall  into  four  general  cate- 
gorles:  subject-matter  areas,  materials  of  Instruction, 

methods  of  instruction,  and  procedures  of  evaluation.  Because 
humanities  goals  are  closely  related  and  because  the  practices 
which  are  reported  here  apply  to  the  general  field  of  the 
humanities,  no  intensive  attempt  is  made  to  relate  specific 
practices  to  specific  goals.  This  study  is  not  a treatment 
of  the  teaching  of  music  or  of  evaluation  in  higher  education. 
What  is  intended  here  is  a discussion  of  the  principal  practices 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  operation  of  the  humanities 
programs  of  the  institutions  of  the  study,  practices  which 
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these  institutions  have  utilized  in  their  attempts  to  realize 
humanities  goals. 

Subject-Matter  Areas 

A basic  method  of  implementing  educational  aims  is 
through  the  selection  of  suitable  subject  matter  to  serve  as 
a basis  for  study.  The  selected  institutions  agree,  in 
general,  that  the  appropriate  areas  for  Inclusion  in  a program 
of  the  humanities  are  as  follows*  literature;  the  arts, 
including  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts  and  music;  philosophy; 
and  to  a lesser  extent,  history,  religion,  communication,  and 
foreign  language.  The  precise  amount  of  attention  devoted 
to  the  several  areas  varies  from  one  Institution  to  another. 

One  program  may  be  primarily  devoted  to  the  6tudy  of  literature; 
another,  history  and  religion;  another,  the  arts.  Whatever 
the  case,  these  are  the  areas  included  in  the  study  of  the 
humanities  in  general  education. 

Llt.er&turs 

In  no  other  area  of  subject  matter  is  there  the 
degree  of  unanimity  which  surrounds  the  choice  of  literature 
as  an  Ingredient  of  humanities  programs.  Every  institution 
of  the  study  includes  literature  in  its  pattern  of  humanities. 
Perhaps,  this  popularity  is  occasioned  by  a belief  that  "liter- 
ature reflects  all  the  arts,  and  that  it  is  furthermore  the 
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most  generally  available  art  form  accessible  to  the  average 
individual."10 

As  the  embodiment  of  man’s  ideas  and  ideals  through 
the  ages,  literature  affords  an  excellent  means  of  acquainting 
the  student  with  the  great  sweep  of  western  civilization. 
Stemming  from  the  practices  of  the  Renaissance  humanists  who 
studied  models  of  classical  antiquity,  the  modern  approach  is 
apt  to  include  not  only  great  works  of  ancient  times,  but 
also  significant  pieces  of  writing  from  all  periods,  ancient 
and  modern.  It  is  true  that  the  titles  which  appear  with  the 
greatest  regularity  in  humanities  reading  lists  are  those 
from  out  of  the  past,  such  as  the  works  of  Homer,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  and  others.  But  whatever  the  period,  through 
the  study  of  literature  rich  in  ideas,  the  student  is 

k 

confronted  with  the  persistent  challenges  with  which  man  has 
been  compelled  to  deal  through  the  ages.  From  such  study  the 
student  may  emerge  better  equipped  to  face  the  challenges  of 
his  own  day. 

In  some  instances  the  content  of  the  humanities 
program  is  primarily  literary,  as  in  the  case  of  Harvard  or 
Haverford.  In  other  Instances  literature  is  mingled  with  the 
other  areas  of  the  humanities,  as  at  Stephens  and  Florida 
State  University,  to  mention  only  two.  Whatever  the  nature 

10Robert  D.  Miller,  "The  Humanities  Course  at 
Florida  State  University,"  ,1k?,  flymPBltlfifi.  lnJSflPSrfrl  Lo- 
cation. ed.  Earl  J.  McGrath,  p.  212. 
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of  the  selection,  whatever  the  ratio  to  other  areas  of  study, 
no  humanities  program  Is  complete  which  falls  to  Include 
literature,  a circumstance  overwhelmingly  attested  to  by  the 
practices  of  the  Institutions  of  the  study. 

Xks,,Arts 

One  of  the  high  ranking  humanities  goals  is  that  of 
developing  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  arts.  It 
Is  not  surprising  to  find  that  nearly  all  of  the  selected 
institutions  include  the  arts  in  the  general  education  humani- 
ties program.  Painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  music 
are  the  areas  most  commonly  agreed  upon  for  inclusion.  Some- 
times work  Is  included  In  the  associated  arts  of  dramatics, 
opera,  the  dance,  and  such  contemporary  forms  as  the  motion 
picture. 

There  is  evidence  of  a wide  range  of  choice  and 
approach  among  the  diverse  forms  of  art.  The  emphasis  may  be 
on  the  psychological  aspects  of  an  Individual  artist’s 
expression,  on  the  historical  nature  of  a work  of  art,  or 
on  some  other  facet.  The  topic  of  study  might  be  the  modern 
motion  picture;  it  might  be  the  architecture  of  a Grecian 
temple.  The  essential  factor  Is  that  in  the  study  of  the  arts 
the  student  has  the  opportunity  to  react  to  man’s  creative 
Impulses  as  they  are  expressed  in  tangible  form.  In  the 
arts  Ideas  are  translated  Into  paint  and  stone  and  musical 
note.  Into  Identifiable  form. 
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The  value  of  creative  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
student  is  not  entirely  overlooked,  although  it  is  a phase 
of  humanities  study  which  receives  scant  attention  in  most  of 
the  institutions  of  the  study.  Workshop  arrangements  make 
possible  student  performance  at  such  institutions  as  Chicago, 
Colorado,  and  Wesleyan.  In  other  instances  students  are 
encouraged  to  take  work  in  various  departments  of  the 
performing  arts,  if  not  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
humanities  program,  at  least  as  an  adjunct  to  it. 

Though  the  emphasis  on  creativity  in  the  spheres 
of  non-verbal  activity  is  characteristic  of  relatively  few 
of  the  selected  institutions,  it  is  an  emphasis  which 
cannot  and  should  not  be  ignored.  As  a specific  goal,  it 
finds  little  expression  among  the  formal  statements  of 
humanities  goals,  but  it  is  one  which  finds  mention  in  some 
form  in  each  of  the  lists  of  general  education  goals 
previously  quoted. 

£,hllPBOffhy 

All  but  four  of  the  institutions  make  specific 
provision  for  the  inclusion  of  philosophy  in  the  general  edu- 
cation humanities  program,  and  these  four  include  philosophy 
elsewhere  in  the  curriculum.  The  study  of  philosophy  has 
traditionally  been  a part  of  the  education  of  the  liberally 
educated  man.  There  appears  to  be  no  opposition  to  the 
inclusion  of  philosophy  in  programs  of  general  education,  and 
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on  the  basis  of  the  practices  of  the  Institutions  of  this 
study.  It  would  appear  that  philosophy  is  considered  a rightful 
part  of  the  humanities. 

Generally  speaking,  the  approach  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  Is  less  that  of  the  study  of  formal  philosophic 
systems  Isolated  from  the  contemporary  scene,  than  it  is  a 
study  of  the  various  components— ethics,  aesthetics,  logic, 
metaphysics,  the  theory  of  knowledge — as  they  relate  to  the 
problems  of  twentieth-century  man.  At  Wisconsin,  for  example, 
in  the  Program  of  Integrated  Liberal  Studies  the  study  of 
philosophy  is  spread  through  the  four  semesters  of  work, 
beginning  with  the  thought  of  the  Greeks,  but  the  emphasis 
is  not  on  ancient  philosophy  as  such,  but  on  that  thought 
as  the  basis  of  ideas  which  Influence  men’s  lives  today.  At 
other  institutions,  a common  practice  is  the  use  of  logic  in 
the  teaching  of  effective  thinking. 

History 

Elements  of  history  are  fairly  pronounced  in  at 
least  half  of  the  selected  humanities  programs.  In  only  one 
Instance,  that  of  Southwestern  at  Memphis,  does  history 
appear  to  play  a role  more  Important  than  that  of  literature, 
the  arts,  and  philosophy.  For  the  most  part,  the  study  of 
history  in  the  selected  programs  is  incidental  to  the  study 
of  the  other  content  areas.  Generally  history  serves  as  a 
framework  for  the  chronological  presentation  of  content. 
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This  Is  particularly  evident  in  the  cultural  epoch  approach, 
as  in  the  case  of  Colorado  State  University. 

The  study  of  religion,  like  that  of  history,  occurs 
in  about  half  the  programs  of  the  study.  It  is  pronounced 
in  the  course  at  Southwestern  at  Memphis,  Man  in  the  Light 
of  History  and  Religion.  At  Princeton  the  nature  of  man  and 
his  place  in  the  universe  are  studied  in  the  Judaeo-Christian 
and  the  Graeco-Roman  traditions.  Harvard  includes  three 
courses  dealing  with  religious  writings  among  its  electives 
in  second-group  humanities.  At  Colgate  the  study  of  religious 
problems  is  combined  with  the  study  of  philosophy  in  a 
single  course.  Religion  is  not  Included,  or  plays  a minor 
part,  in  humanities  programs  which  stress  the  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  of  the  creative  arts. 
fioMBwaigatiLoa 

Though  communication  is  a formal  part  of  the  program 
in  the  humanities  at  Boston  University's  College  of  General 
Education,  communication  is  not  generally  considered  so  much 
a primary  responsibility  of  humanities  programs  as  a kind  of 
lesser  responsibility  which  is  discharged  through  efforts  to 
improve  skills  in  communication  which  are  necessary  adjuncts 
to  participation  in  humanities  experiences.  Por  example,  such 
writing  assignments  as  the  preparation  of  essays  and  reports 
stimulate  the  improvement  of  writing  skill.  Practice  in  the 
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exchange  of  ideas  in  the  give-and-take  of  the  discussion 
period  serves  to  enhance  speaking  skill.  But  these  skills 
are  seldom  taught  directly. 

The  approach  to  the  development  of  communication 
skill  is  primarily  in  the  organization  of  ideas  and  the 
improvement  of  the  ability  to  think  critically.  Critical 
thinking  is  a goal  common  to  statements  of  general  education 
goals!  it  is  one  sought  in  various  phases  of  the  general 
education  program,  such  as  social  science  or  communication 
(considered  as  an  area  distinct  from  humanities)  and  the 
humanities. 

Ear  el  ftp  I# ranuMte 

At  Antioch  the  study  of  foreign  language  is 
included  in  the  general  education  program  and  grouped  with 
other  subjects  in  the  humanities  area.  The  general  education 
foreign  language  courses  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish  are 
designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  literature  and 
civilization  of  the  several  countries  as  much  as  to  develop 
skill  in  the  handling  of  the  language.  Prior  to  taking  these 
courses,  the  student  must  have  developed  some  proficiency  in 
the  language  to  be  studied.  In  no  other  Instance  is  the 
study  of  foreign  language  grouped  with  general  education 
courses  in  the  humanities. 
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Materials  of  Instruction 

The  materials  of  Instruction  most  commonly  used  In 
conducting  general  education  work  In  the  humanities  are  of 
five  general  types*  syllabuses,  textbooks,  complete  works, 
library  materials,  and  audio-visual  materials.  These 
materials  are  used  in  varying  combinations,  seldom  singly. 

The  choice  of  instructional  materials  depends  upon  many 
factors,  including  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  prefer- 
ence of  Individuals,  the  availability  of  the  material,  and 
adequate  facilities  for  use.  No  educational  institution 
exists  In  Utopia;  there  is  always  a disparity  between  what 
is  ideal  and  what  is  available. 
syUatm&fifl. 

Ten  institutions  report  the  use  of  some  type  of 
syllabus  in  one  or  more  general  education  humanities  courses. 
In  some  cases  these  are  little  more  than  reading  lists,  while 
in  other  cases  the  syllabuses  are  works  of  substantial  length 
which  include  not  only  course  outlines,  reading  lists,  dis- 
cussion questions,  and  the  like,  but  also  partial  or  complete 
reproductions  of  works  to  be  read,  as  in  the  case  of  litera- 
ture, and  pictures,  diagrams,  maps,  and  other  visual  a..ds  as 
appropriate. 

Syllabuses  are  made  up  by  staff  members  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  individual  institutions.  They  are  usually 
inexpensively  reproduced  (probably  mimeographed),  rather  than 
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printed.  Intended  primarily  for  local  use,  they  may  be 
copyrighted,  as  In  the  case  of  Southwestern  at  Memphis, 
and  they  may  eventually  be  circulated  in  printed  form  avail- 
able for  use  by  other  institutions,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Colorado  and  Stephens. 

Variant  forms  of  the  syllabus  include  collections 
of  readings  such  as  that  used  at  Chicago  and  the  collection 
of  art  pictures  and  notes  used  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
At  Chicago  a comprehensive  mimeographed  course  outline  and 
guide  is  prepared  for  use  by  faculty  members.  The  syllabus 
at  Oklahoma  State  contains  materials  dealing  with  all  phases 
of  the  course,  such  as  art,  literature,  and  music.  Lists 
of  discussion  questions,  glossaries,  parallel  readings,  and 
even  maps  are  included  in  the  Oklahoma  syllabus. 

XeafrfrooKs 

A detailed  consideration  of  all  the  textbooks  used 
in  all  the  courses  which  might  be  grouped  within  the  area 
of  the  humanities  is  not  the  concern  of  this  study.  Con- 
sideration here  is  limited  to  those  texts  which  are  used  in 
general  humanities  courses  which  attempt  integration  of 
several  fields.11  The  use  of  textbooks  in  general  humanities 
courses  is  not  common;  there  are  only  two  works  to  be 
mentioned  here. 


113ingle  texts  or  anthologies  in  literature,  phi- 
losophy, or  other  humanities  area  are  not  included. 
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She  Sgercfr,..X.ttE  .l,ar.s.Q,iaaL,gcg£4affl12  is  a two-voiume 
work  used  at  Colorado  State  College,  This  published  work 
grew  out  of  a syllabus  drawn  up  for  the  general  humanities 
course.  It  is  a text  Integrating  the  fields  of  literature, 
art,  music,  and  philosophy,  being  organized  on  an  historical 
framework  treating  six  great  epochs  in  western  history.  The 
concept  of  personal  freedom  is  used  as  a core  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  unity. 

The  second  text  is  The  Humanities^  written  espec- 
ially for  the  course  at  Stephens  College,  now  published  and 
available  for  general  use.  This  work  approaches  the  arts 
through  a consideration  of  their  common  elements*  subject, 
function,  medium,  organization,  style,  and  Judgment.  The 
student’s  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  arts  are 
enhanced  by  this  approach  to  the  arts  through  their 
commonalities  rather  than  to  them  as  individual,  isolated 
art  forms. 

C-gfflPle.ta,  Iforfra 

The  instructional  material  most  widely  used  by  the 
institutions  of  the  study  is  the  complete  work,  the  entire 
novel  or  drama  or  other  work  used  either  as  the  principal 
material  of  study  or  as  supplementary  material  to  be  used 

12Neal  M.  Cross  and  Leslie  Dae  Lindou,  The  Search  for 
Personal  Freedom  (Dubuque,  Iowa*  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company,  19^+8). 

13LoulBe  P.  Dudley  and  Austin  Parley,  The  Humanities 
(New  York*  McGraw  Hill,  1951). 
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along  with  a syllabus  or  text*  The  advantage  of  such  an 
approach  Is,  of  course,  that  It  brings  the  student  face  to 
face  with  the  work  of  art  Itself,  rather  than  with  secondary 
materials  or  excerpts.  The  student  is  thus  enabled  to  meet 
the  artistic  product  as  a whole,  to  read  the  bock  rather  than 
to  read  about  it,  to  experience  the  painting  or  the  symphony, 
instead  of  experiencing  what  someone  else  says  about  it. 

At.  St.  John’s  the  emphasis  is  almost  completely 
on  the  reading  and  study  of  entire  works.  This  plan  is  used 
at  Princeton  in  the  special  humanities  course  and  at  the 
University  of  Louisville  in  the  world  literature  course.  At 
Wesleyan  the  emphasis  in  the  first  semester  is  on  the  study 
of  great  writings.  At  the  University  of  Florida  and  Florida 
State  University,  complete  texts  of  works  by  Plato,  Sophocles, 
Shakespeare,  and  Qoethe  are  used,  though  the  complete  works 
approach  is  only  a part  of  the  over-all  approach  to  the 
general  humanities  program.  The  type  of  text  commonly  used 
is  the  paperback,  or  3ome  other  inexpensive  edition  purchased 
by  the  student. 

The  complete  work  idea  is  not  restricted  to  the 
study  of  literature,  though  as  a pedagogical  device  it  is 
there  that  it  has  its  common  association.  In  art,  for  example, 
the  use  of  color  reproductions,  or  originals  where  possible, 
with  minor  emphasis  on  historical  and  critical  materials, 


stresses  the  importance  of  the  work  itself.  At  Wright  students 
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are  given  the  task  of  viewing  certain  art  exhibits  without 
the  assistance  of  their  instructors,  a situation  which  compels 
them  to  think  for  themselves.  At  the  University  of  Florida, 
framed  art  reproductions  are  made  available  for  student  use 
by  the  university  library  through  a system  of  check-outs  for 
periods  of  a semester,  though  this  feature  is  not  actually  a 
function  of  the  general  humanities  course. 

In  music  the  complete  work  idea  has  found  application 
in  the  use  of  both  live  and  reproduced  music  to  bring  the 
actual  composition  to  the  student.  In  many  instances,  a 
problem  is  posed  by  the  lack  of  time  and  facilities  to  put 
this  approach  to  its  best  use,  but  attempts  to  permit  students 
direct  experience  with  music  take  the  form  of  musical 
listening  hours,  special  record  collections  for  student  use, 
and  musical  concerts.  Student  attendance  at  musical  programs 
is  encouraged  by  such  plans  as  those  of  Chatham  and  Florida 
State  University  where  student  reports  on  such  events  are 
acceptable  as  part  of  their  regular  course  work. 

Library  Materials 

Library  materials  constitute  another  category  of 
instructional  material  used  by  the  Institutions  of  the  study. 
Reference  books,  collections  of  special  texts,  record  libraries, 
and  art  collections  are  used  to  supplement  other  humanities 
materials.  The  approach  to  their  use  is  through  assignments 
made  by  the  instructor,  syllabus  suggestions,  special  reading 
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lists,  and  Individual  Initiative.  Southwestern  at  Memphis 
assesses  a special  fee  to  be  used  In  building  the  library 
collection  for  the  humanities  course. 

The  use  of  audio-visual  materials  has  been  suggested 
In  the  above  reference  to  art  reproductions  and  phonograph 
recordings.  Audio-visual  materials  are  useful  In  the  study 
of  such  other  humanities  areas  as  literature,  history,  and 
religion,  in  addition  to  their  very  great  usefulness  in  the 
study  of  art  and  music.  They  provide  immeasurable  enrichment 
wisely  used.  Although  they  are  commonly  thought  of  in  terms 
of  such  visual  and  auditory  reproductions  as  photographs 
and  recordings,  they  may  also  include  live  performances  and 
demonstrations,  or  actual  examples  of  art  and  architecture 
or  other  suitable  exhibit. 

Among  the  many  types  of  audio-visual  materials  used 
by  the  institutions  of  the  study  are  films,  filmstrips, 
lantern  slides,  photographs,  art  reproductions,  originals, 
phonograph  records,  and  tape  recordings.  Naturally  the  use 
of  these  materials  presupposes  certain  necessary  pieces  of 
physical  equipment  such  as  phonographs,  projectors,  and 
screens.  Thus,  arrangements  have  to  be  made  regarding 
operation,  maintenance,  and  custody.  Where  films  are  to  be 
shown,  there  must  be  means  of  darkening  and  ventilating  rooms. 
When  recordings  are  to  be  heard,  provision  must  be  made  to 
prevent  disturbing  other  classes.  In  short,  the  imagination 
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and  resourcefulness  of  the  Instructor  must  be  backed  by  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  administration. 

In  actual  practice,  the  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  is  sometimes  found  in  large  lecture  or  demonstration 
sections  where  films  are  shown  or  recordings  heard.  Though 
this  plan  may  be  a necessity  where  large  numbers  of  students 
are  to  be  served,  as  in  the  case  of  state  universities,  a 
better  approach  appears  to  be  that  of  Stephens  where  an 
attempt  is  made  to  furnish  every  humanities  classroom  with 
the  essential  pieces  of  equipment,  including  a piano,  so  that 
the  instructional  use  of  audio-visual  materials  can  be 
carried  on  in  the  atmosphere  of  a small  group. 

Methods  of  Instruction 

In  the  general  category  of  "methods  of  instruction," 
the  following  items  are  included*  lectures,  discussions, 
honors  sections,  single-instructor  classes,  multiple-instructor 
classes,  field  trips,  workshops,  and  individual  work.  Con- 
sistent with  the  approach  of  this  study,  the  purpose  here  is 
not  so  much  to  analyze  the  merits  of  each,  as  it  is  to  point 
up  some  of  the  practices  which  are  in  current  use. 

ItS fifcMEfia 

Nine  institutions  schedule  regular  lecture  sections 
in  one  or  more  of  their  humanities  courses.  These  are  gener- 
ally large  sections,  and  the  frequency  of  their  meeting 
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ranges  from  two  hours  of  lecture  to  one  hour  of  other 
Instruction  at  Harvard  and  Princeton,  to  one  hour  of  lecture 
to  four  hours  of  other  Instruction  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  use  of  the  lecture  Is  not  limited  to  those 
institutions  which  report  a regularly  scheduled  lecture 
period,  however,  since  lectures  are  used  from  time  to  time 
in  the  regularly  scheduled  classroom  or  discussion  section 
situation.  At  Western  Washington,  for  example,  a great  deal 
of  use  Is  made  of  the  lecture  method  hy  the  classroom 
instructors,  because  class  sections  are  large. 

A variation  of  the  lecture  approach  is  the  use  of 
a forum  In  which  several  persons  participate  in  the  presen- 
tation of  Information.  Colgate  reports  the  successful  use 
of  such  a plan. 

OlSQUSSlPBS 

All  institutions  report  the  use  of  discussion 
periods  ranging  from  one  to  four  hours  per  week.  In  the  case 
of  Wright  and  Oklahoma,  to  mention  only  two,  the  number  of 
students  In  the  section  may  be  as  many  as  forty,  thus 

presenting  difficulty  in  the  carrying  on  of  effective  dis- 

i ' 

cusslon  by  all  members  of  the  group.  At  Princeton,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  discussion  sections  include  only  six  or 
seven  students,  the  opportunity  for  participation  is  much 
greater.  The  usefulness  of  the  discussion  approach  is 
evidenced  by  its  wide  use  and  the  favorable  comment  among 
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the  institutions  of  the  study* 

Honors  Sections 

Florida,  Michigan,  and  Wright  report  the  use  of 
special  honors  sections  which  are  calculated  to  enhance  the 
educational  experiences  of  students  who  are  more  advanced 
than  those  in  regular  sections.  Admission  to  these  sections 
is  on  the  basis  of  performance  on  achievement  tests  or  evi- 
dence of  superior  work  in  freshman  English,  as  in  the  case 
of  Wright.  At  the  University  of  Florida  the  practice  is 
to  admit  to  the  honors  sections  those  students  who  have  done 
superior  work  in  the  first  semester  of  the  humanities  course. 
Single-Instructor  Method 

The  single-instructor  method  is  the  most  common  plan 
used  to  carry  on  Instruction  in  general  education  humanities 
courses.  Such  institutions  as  Wright  and  Florida  State 
adopted  this  plan  after  earlier  attempts  to  use  several 
Instructors  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  fact  that  a single 
Instructor  may  not  be  a specialist  in  all  the  areas  of  instruc- 
tion is  not  regarded  as  a handicap.  In  fact,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  the  best  general  education  teaohing  is  carried  on  in 
situations  in  which  the  Instructor  actively  enters  into  the 
learning  experience  himself.1^-  Where  one  instructor  handles 

14in  an  interview  on  August  5,  1958*  Ur.  H.  F. 
Davidson,  chairman  of  the  general  course  in  the  humanities  at 
the  University  of  Florida,  expressed  the  opinion  that  some  of 
the  best  teaching  in  general  education  is  done  by  instructors 
whose  specialities  are  in  some  other  area.  For  example,  the 
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all  the  Instruction,  greater  integration  of  subject  matter 
is  possible. 

Multiple-Instructor  Method 

Where  more  than  one  instructor  is  used  to  carry  on 
instruction,  the  plan  is  usually  one  of  supplementing  the 
work  of  the  discusslon-seotlon  instructor  through  the  use  of 
special  lecturers  in  formal  lecture  periods.  At  Princeton, 
the  University  of  Florida,  and  Boston  University,  to  mention 
only  a few,  the  student  meets  one  Instructor  for  the  discussion 
period,  others  for  the  lectures.  In  cases  in  which  the 
lecturers  also  conduct  discussion  sections,  the  student  may 
have  the  same  instructor  in  both,  of  course. 

Another  plan  is  that  of  using  more  than  one 
Instructor  in  the  discussion  period  itself.  This  is  the 
approach  of  St.  John’s  where  two  or  more  instructors  meet 
regularly  with  a group  of  about  twenty-five  students  in  a 
discussion  or  "seminar”  period. 

An  additional  plan  for  collaborative  Instruction  is 
that  of  Southwestern,  in  which  five  Instructors  circulate 
among  the  several  sections  handling  two  units  of  the  course 
in  each  section. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  students  may  have 
additional  instructors  in  programs  such  as  those  of  Colorado 

music  major  might  do  a very  good  Job  in  art,  because  he 
could  approach  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
non-specialist. 
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or  Wesleyan  where  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in 
humanities  workshops  or  laboratories. 

Elsiq,  Trips 

The  term  "field  trip"  is  used  here  to  include  types 
of  instructional  activity  carried  on  outside  the  classroom. 
Visits  to  art  exhibits,  attendance  at  concerts,  trips  to 
museums,  and  other  activities  of  this  kind  are  used  by  many 
institutions  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  classroom. 

Boston,  Chatham,  Chicago,  University  of  Florida,  Florida 
State,  Wright,  and  others  utilize  such  activities  to  add 
an  additional  dimension  to  learning.  In  some  instances, 
such  as  those  of  Chatham  and  Florida  State,  credit  is  given 
for  reports  dealing  with  such  attendance. 

KQEftflfcQ.pjB. 

Some  institutions  make  provision  for  creative 
participation  by  students  through  the  medium  of  a humanities 
workshop  or  laboratory.  At  Wesleyan  the  humanities  workshop 
is  a required  feature  of  the  course.  Here  students  find  an 
opportunity  for  self-expression  under  the  guidance  of  the 
workshop  instructor  who  supervises  the  work  of  two  hours  in 
class  each  week.  Lecture-demonstrations  are  given  by  the 
instructor,  following  which  students  do  creative  work  in  the 
plastic  and  graphic  arts. 

At  Chicago  regular  attendance  at  a workshop  is  not 
required,  although  students  normally  make  use  of  the  studio 
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which  is  provided  for  their  use  when  they  are  involved  in  a 
required  project  in  the  plastic  arts.  An  optional  plan  at 
Colorado  provides  for  laboratory  experience  in  the  creative 
arts. 

Chatham  presents  a dramatic  production  each  year 
in  which  humanities  students  participate  on  a voluntary 
basis. 

Though  not  precisely  a workshop  or  laboratory, 
the  music  listening  period  is  a feature  of  the  humanities 
course  at  the  University  of  Florida,  Colorado,  and  Boston. 
Programs  of  recorded  music  are  made  available  to  students 
in  especially  equipped  rooms.  Selections  are  chosen  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  course. 

Worts 

Another  method  of  instruction  entails  the  use  of 
essays,  book  reports,  class  reports,  and  special  projects 
prepared  by  students  in  terms  of  their  special  Interests. 

At  Heed  considerable  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  preparation 
of  papers  which  afford  a basis  for  discussion  in  the  regular 
conferences  held  by  Instructor  and  student.  In  this  way, 
the  student  not  only  has  the  responsibility  of  expressing 
his  thoughts  in  writing,  but  he  also  has  the  chance  to  discuss 
these  ideas  with  his  instructor. 

At  Harvard  as  many  as  six  essays  a year  are  required. 
At  Louisville  the  essays  are  in  the  form  of  critical 
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evaluations  of  novels  read  outside  of  class.  At  St.  John’s 
the  student  prepares  each  year  a paper  of  sustained  length 
on  a topic  emerging  from  his  seminar  readings.  At  Stephens, 
Chatham,  and  Florida  State,  written  reports  are  submitted  on 
such  out-of-class  experiences  as  attendance  at  concerts  and 
art  exhibits. 

Very  great  emphasis  is  given  to  tailoring  the 
educational  program  to  fit  the  individual  at  Sarah  Lawrence, 
where  the  course  of  study  of  each  student  is  carefully 
worked  out,  and  where  an  effort  is  made  to  permit  the  pursuit 
of  individual  interests  within  the  framework  of  particular 
courses.  Each  student  spends  part  of  her  time  engaged  in  the 
regular  work  of  the  course,  and  part  in  the  development  of 
some  particular  area  of  interest. 

Procedures  of  Evaluation 

A final  category  of  practices  to  be  considered 
here  is  that  of  "procedures  of  evaluation."  Though  practices 
in  the  evaluation  of  students  may  not  serve  to  implement 
goals  as  directly  as  those  in  the  areas  of  content,  materials, 
and  methods,  they  do  contribute  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  instructional  program.  Examinations,  for  example, 
serve  as  factors  of  motivation.  Whether  written,  as  in  the 
case  of  Chicago;  oral,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  John’s;  or  some 
type  of  self-evaluation,  as  in  the  case  of  Stephens;  exami- 
nations cause  students  to  think  critically  about  their  work. 
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The  results  of  student  performance  on  examinations  may  serve 
as  an  aid  in  the  planning  of  their  courses  of  study,  or  they 
may  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  faculty  some  weakness  in 
the  instructional  program. 

This  discussion  of  procedures  of  evaluation  is 
limited  to  those  phases  of  evaluation  having  to  do  with 
students,  in  this  case,  examinations  and  grades. *5  Exami- 
nations are  considered  in  terms  of  their  use,  composition, 
and  authorship.  The  matter  of  grades  is  approached  from 
the  standpoints  of  the  nature  of  the  assigning  authority, 
the  factors  which  are  the  basis  of  assignment,  and  the 
emphasis  given  to  grades. 

SMlKfttlQQBj Uses 

Examinations  are  used  by  the  institutions  of  the 
study  primarily  as  a means  of  evaluating  students  in  the 
several  humanities  courses.  All  institutions  report  the 
use  of  some  type  of  examination  for  the  purpose  Just  mentioned. 
The  importance  attached  to  such  examinations  varies,  of  course, 
from  one  institution  to  another.  Just  as  the  type,  authorship, 
and  frequency  of  administration  vary.  At  Chicago  the  grade 
for  the  entire  year's  work  depends  completely  on  a single 
final  examination.  At  Wesleyan  the  plan  is  to  divide 

15por  a discussion  of  the  evaluation  of  humanities 
programs  in  general  education  see  Paul  L.  Dressel  and  Lewis 
B.  May  hew,  general.  , EftMQatt.fi  B.I gXPAOffafrlgPB  In  EYalVfttlflU* 
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examination  credit  evenly  between  a final  examination  and 
others  spaced  throughout  the  semester.  Whatever  the  practice, 
the  use  of  examinations  for  evaluating  students  is  common. 

Another  use  of  examinations  is  in  the  determination 
of  the  level  of  achievement  of  the  individual  student  in  order 
to  provide  a basis  for  assigning  particular  courses  to  him. 

For  example,  at  Antioch  the  general  education  courses  are 
of  three  general  "levels,"  and  a student  who  displays  pro- 
ficiency in  an  area  through  performance  on  an  achievement 
examination  is  permitted  to  omit  lower  level  courses  and  to 
proceed  immediately  to  work  on  a higher  level.  This  is  a 
plan  used  in  one  form  or  another  at  Chicago,  Florida  State, 
and  Louisville.  At  the  University  of  Florida,  a variation 
of  the  plan  permits  the  student  to  earn  credit  in  general 
education  courses  by  successful  completion  of  course  exami- 
nations “by  application,"  which  is  to  say,  without  regular 
course  matriculation. 

Still  another  use  of  examinations  is  that  of 
providing  an  opportunity  for  students  to  demonstrate  an  over- 
view of  a broad  field  of  knowledge.  This  is  the  integrating 
examination  which  calls  upon  the  student  to  draw  together  the 
diverse  threads  of  knowledge.  At  Oklahoma  State  each  student 
must  successfully  complete  a general  education  examination 
prior  to  the  completion  of  his  Junior  year.  At  Antioch  the 
integrating  examination  is  the  last  of  three  "level" 
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examinations,  and  It  Is  given  shortly  before  graduation.  At 
Chatham  the  general  examination  is  scheduled  In  the  senior 
year. 

Types 

Examinations  are  of  the  objective,  essay,  oral,  and 
combination  types.  At  Wright  and  Heed  they  are  of  the 
objective  type,  which  Is  to  say  that  they  Include  multiple- 
choice,  matching,  true-false,  and  flll-ln  questions.  At 
Harvard,  Haverford,  and  Wesleyan  they  are  of  the  essay  type. 

At  St.  John* 8 they  are  oral.  The  remainder  of  the  institutions 
report  the  use  of  some  type  of  combination  examinations  which 
include  both  objective  and  essay  parts.  At  the  University  of 
Florida,  for  example,  three  examinations  in  the  humanities 
course  are  scheduled  during  the  semester.  The  last  of  these, 
the  final,  is  completely  objective.  The  other  two  are 
progress  tests,  one  being  objective,  the  other,  essay. 

» , AMthagafaUB 

The  most  common  form  of  examination  authorship  is 
that  of  the  single-instructor  examination  prepared  by  the 
discussion  section  Instructor  for  the  use  of  his  own  students. 
This  is  the  situation  in  which  the  usual  practice  is  for  the 
instructor  to  be  solely  responsible  for  assigning  grades  to 
his  students.  Although  the  instructor  may  be  given  complete 
authority  for  the  composition  of  his  examinations,  he  may  be 
expected  to  submit  them  for  departmental  approval,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Florida  State  and  Reed. 
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At  Boston,  the  University  of  Florida,  Haverford, 
Wesleyan,  and  Wright,  examinations  are  made  up  through  the 
Joint  effort  of  the  department.  In  the  case  of  Haverford, 
however,  the  individual  instructor  is  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering the  examination  and  the  assignment  of  the  grade.  At 
the  other  Institutions  some  external  agency  such  as  an 
examining  board  may  be  in  charge  of  administering  the  tests. 

At  Chicago  and  Michigan,  the  examinations  are  in  the  hands 
of  a board  of  university  examiners  responsible  for  their 
composition,  administration,  and  evaluation. 

Another  form  of  authorship  is  a combination  plan 
in  which  the  individual  instructor  contributes  questions 
based  on  the  work  of  the  classroom  and  other  questions  are 
prepared  by  lecturers  or  other  persons  who  have  given 
instruction  on  a department-wide  basis.  This  is  the  plan  of 
Chatham,  Heed,  and  Stephens. 

&&&££ j Ags^mnsafc 

Grades  are  sometimes  assigned  on  the  basis  of  action 
by  a department  or  division,  sometimes  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  individual  Instructor,  the  latter 
being  the  more  common  plan. 

Where  grades  are  assigned  by  department  action,  the 
plan  is  customarily  one  of  taking  into  consideration  student 
achievement  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  such  department  ac- 
tivities as  examinations.  This  is  the  plan  at  the  University 
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of  Florida,  for  example,  where  the  grade  assigned  to  the 
student  depends  not  only  on  his  performance  In  the  classroom 
as  evidenced  by  achievement  on  quizzes,  participation  In 
class  discussions,  and  the  like,  but  also  on  his  performance 
on  the  departmental  progress  tests  and  examinations.  An 
exception  to  this  plan  Is  the  case  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
where  the  entire  grade  is  based  on  performance  on  a final 
examination.  In  all  events,  where  action  by  the  department 
determines  the  final  grade,  some  type  of  departmental  exami- 
nation Is  employed. 

The  more  common  plan  is  that  of  permitting  the 
Individual  instructor  to  assign  grades  to  his  own  students. 

Over  half  of  the  institutions  of  the  study  report  such  a 
practice.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  usually  coupled 

i . 

with  the  use  of  instructor-made  tests,  although  the  practice 
at  Haverford,  in  which  tests  are  made  by  the  department  and 
grades  given  by  the  instructor,  is  an  exception.  Perhaps 
the  reasoning  Involved  in  permitting  the  instructor  to  assign 
the  grade  is  that  the  individual  Instructor  is  more  closely 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  his  students  and,  accordingly, 
the  best  qualified  person  for  the  assignment  of  a grade. 

fira&fifti — SialnattPiLJEfectgra 

An  examination  of  the  materials  supplied  by  the 
several  institutions  reveals  that  the  basis  for  the  assignment 
of  grades  is  seldom  spelled  out  in  detail.  This  is  a 
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circumstance  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  In  many  Instances 
the  Instructor  alone  Is  responsible  for  assigning  grades, 
and  the  result  Is  that  there  Is  a great  deal  of  variation  In 
practice  dictated  by  personal  preferences.  In  view  of  these 

I 

conditions,  It  does  not  seem  fruitful  to  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  a number  of  distinct  categories  of  factors  and  a 
description  of  the  precise  manner  in  which  each  enters  into 
grade  assignments.  Rather,  it  seems  preferable  to  confine 
this  analysis  to  a description  of  general  practices  evidenced 
by  the  several  institutions  of  the  study. 

In  the  first  place,  the  practice  of  allowing  some 
credit  for  classroom  performance  in  matters  of  quizzes, 
reports,  and  discussions  is  fairly  common  practice.  Combined 
with  these  may  be  work  done  outside  of  class,  such  as  the 
preparation  of  book  reports,  essays,  or  other  special 
projects.  At  Wesleyan,  for  example,  the  final  grade  is 
determined  by  granting  one-third  credit  each  for  classwork, 
essays,  and  the  final  examination.  A similar  plan  is  followed 
at  Boston. 

In  other  instances,  the  proportion  of  credit  given 
to  performance  on  tests  and  examinations  may  be  much  greater. 

At  Michigan  the  proportion  of  credit  is  about  evenly  divided 
between  classwork  and  final  examination.  At  the  University 
of  Florida,  classwork  is  given  one-fourth  credit,  the  exami- 
nations three-fourths.  Finally,  at  Chicago  classwork  is 
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given  no  weight,  the  entire  grade  depending  upon  the  final 
examination. 

Grades;  fiaphasts 

Another  aspect  of  grading  practices  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  practices  themselves  contribute  to  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  grades.  In  some  instances,  notably  that 
of  Chicago,  the  grade  assumes  large  importance  because  of 
the  attention  focused  on  earning  it  through  one  examination. 

It  seems  safe  to  assert  that  in  many  instances,  students 
attach  an  undue  importance  to  grades,  which  are  only  arbitrary 
symbols  signifying  successful  completion  of  a course,  or 
failure  to  do  so.  Interestingly  enough,  nothing  is  ever 
said  in  statements  of  educational  objectives  regarding  the 
achievement  of  a grade,  though  the  grade  is  regarded  as  a 
most  important  outcome  of  a course  by  most  students. 

In  some  institutions  a conscious  attempt  is  made  to 
de-emphasize  the  importance  of  grades,  to  bring  to  the  fore 
the  attainment  of  more  respectable  educational  aims.  At 
Heed  the  approach  is  that  of  delaying  until  graduation  all 
reports  of  actual  grades  earned.  The  student  is  advised  of 
his  generally  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  progress  at 
regular  intervals,  and  through  conferences  with  his  instruc- 
tors, ways  are  sought  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  work. 

The  plan  at  St.  John's  is  to  hold  for  each  student  an  oral 
examination  given  by  his  seminar  leaders.  This  is  followed 
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by  the  "don  rags,"  a period  of  evaluation  of  the  student 
by  his  tutors  and  by  himself,  during  which  the  emphasis  is 
not  on  grades,  but  on  ways  of  bettering  his  work. 

SuMPEy. 

Taken  collectively  the  general  education  and 
humanities  goals  of  the  institutions  of  the  study  are  in 
agreement  with  the  more  commonly  accepted  statements  of  goals 
which  appear  in  the  literature  of  general  education.  The 
general  education  goals  which  are  mentioned  most  frequently 
by  the  institutions  of  the  study  are  those  having  to  do  with 
the  development  of  qualities  of  broad  perspective,  good 
citizenship,  and  critical  thinking.  The  lesser  goals  of 
general  education  include  those  related  to  effective  personal 
and  family  living,  the  cultural  heritage,  the  familiar 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  the  enjoyment  of  the  arts,  and 
moral  and  spiritual  values. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  humanities  goal  is 
that  of  providing  an  acquaintance  with  the  cultural  heritage. 

Lesser  objectives  include  those  having  to  do  with  under- 

•• 

standing  and  appreciating  the  arts,  critical  thinking,  aware- 
ness of  the  interrelationships  among  branches  of  knowledge, 
the  development  of  a personal  philosophy,  and  personal 
maturity. 

All  of  the  humanities  goals  contribute  directly  to 
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some  of  the  general  education  goals,  and  Indirectly  to  the 
others.  The  area  In  which  the  most  direct  contribution  is 
made  is  that  of  acquaintance  with  the  cultural  heritage  and 
the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  arts. 

The  Institutions  of  the  study  have  Implemented  their 
humanities  goals  through  a variety  of  practices  in  the  matters 
of  subject  matter,  instructional  materials  and  methods,  and 
procedures  of  evaluation.  The  subject  most  commonly  included 
in  general  education  humanities  programs  is  literature,  with 
the  arts  and  philosophy  being  almost  as  common.  The  instruc- 
tional material  most  widely  used  is  the  complete  work,  fre- 
quently in  combination  with  a syllabus  or  other  material. 

The  preferred  method  of  instruction  appears  to  be  the  dis- 
cussion method  in  a classroom  situation  led  by  the  same 
instructor  throughout  the  course.  In  matters  of  evaluation, 
the  use  of  instructor-made  essay  tests  and  instructor-assigned 
grades  prevails. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

This  study  has  attempted  to  show  how  twenty-five 
general  education  humanities  programs  are  operated  in  terms 
of  aims,  patterns  of  organization,  and  instructional 
techniques.  Prevailing  practices  in  these  areas  have  been 
described  and  classified  in  order  to  point  up  current  trends. 

It  Is  probably  true  that  each  institution  must  seek  out  the 
type  of  organizational  approach  best  suited  to  Its  own 
particular  set  of  needs  and  purposes,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  ends  of  general  education  may  be  served  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

The  purpose  here  has  not  been  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  individual  programs  or  to  assert  that  one 
or  another  approach  is  superior  to  all  others.  Rather,  the 
purpose  has  been  to  survey  current  practices  in  order  to 
determine  the  answers  to  the  basic  questions  of  what  and  why 
and  how  In  the  teaching  of  the  humanities  in  general  education. 
The  findings  of  the  study  are  presented  herewith  in  summary 
form  under  the  general  headings  of  (l)  educational  objectives, 
(2)  matters  of  content,  (3)  patterns  of  organization,  and 
(4)  instructional  techniques. 
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Educational  Objectives 

fi.gB.erAl  gfiyuafttlQB  esUY.es  • —The  general  edu- 

cation objectives  of  the  institutions  of  the  study  are  in 
substantial  agreement  with  the  statements  of  objectives  which 
appear  In  the  literature  of  general  education.  The  most 
commonly  expressed  objectives  are  those  dealing  with  the 
development  of  qualities  of  broad  perspective,  good  citizen- 
ship, and  critical  thinking.  Less  frequently  mentioned  are 
the  objectives  of  transmission  of  heritage,  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  of  cultural  activities,  effective  personal  and 
family  living,  understanding  the  familiar  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  and  the  development  of  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

Humanities  objectives .— The  most  commonly  voiced 
of  the  objectives  of  the  humanities  in  general  education 
are  those  having  to  do  with  familiarity  with  the  cultural 
heritage  and  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  arts. 
Lesser  objectives  include  the  development  of  qualities  of 
critical  thinking,  awareness  of  the  interrelationships  which 
exist  among  branches  of  knowledge,  personal  philosophy, 
personal  maturity,  and  leisure  time  use. 

lielatlonshlps  of  objectives.— All  of  the  humanities 
objectives  contribute  directly  to  some  of  the  general  edu- 
cation objectives,  and  indirectly  to  the  remainder.  The  areas 
of  general  education  goals  which  receive  the  greatest  support 
from  the  humanities  goals  are  those  which  have  to  do  with 
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the  cultural  heritage  and  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  arts,  the  development  of  critical  thinking,  and 
awareness  of  Interrelationships  among  branches  of  knowledge. 

M-tsrg, , .Qflflffirt  eafc, 

Content  defined. —In  current  practice  the  following 
subject-matter  areas  constitute  the  normal  content  of  general 
education  humanities  programs*  literature;  the  arts,  including 
the  plastic  and  graphic  arts,  music,  and  the  combined  arts, 
such  as  opera  and  drama;  and,  philosophy.  To  a lesser  extent 
history  and  religion  are  considered  as  proper  ingredients  of 
humanities  programs,  and  finally,  the  areas  of  communication 
and  foreign  language  are  sometimes  included. 

Content  selected. —The  favorite  among  subject- 
matter  areas  is  literature,  that  subject  being  included  in 
every  one  of  the  selected  humanities  programs.  Because  liter- 
ature is  universally  available  and  is  a reflection  of  the 
other  arts  as  well  as  the  expression  of  man's  ideas  and  ideals, 
his  Joys  and  his  sorrows,  literature  appears  to  be  particularly 
appropriate  as  the  staple  item  in  the  humanities  curriculum. 

Hardly  less  popular  than  literature  in  the  content 
of  humanities  programs  are  the  arts,  with  a wide  range  of 
choice  and  approach  being  evidenced.  The  approach  is  some- 
times that  of  the  aesthetic  concepts  and  principles  in  art, 
sometimes  the  role  of  the  arts  in  daily  life,  or  it  may  be 
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major  historic  styles  or  an  attempt  to  understand  creative 
purposes.  The  objective  of  creative  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  learner  finds  expression  in  one  or  two  instances  in 
which  arrangements  are  made  for  student  participation  in  the 
arts  in  a degree  beyond  that  of  consumers. 

The  study  of  philosophy  occurs  specifically  in  the 
humanities  programs  of  all  but  four  of  the  institutions,  and 
in  those  four  philosophy  is  included  elsewhere.  The  approach 
to  philosophy  is  through  the  application  of  philosophic 
theory  to  practical  Issues,  in  most  instances.  The  attempt 
is  made  to  teaoh  philosophy  as  a vital  and  fundamental  sub- 
ject, and  not  in  terms  of  museum-like  philosophic  systems. 

For  the  most  part  history  is  selected  in  the 
humanities  more  in  terms  of  providing  chronological  sequence 
and  order  than  in  terms  of  history  for  history’s  sake.  The 
cultural  epoch  plan,  in  which  great  historical  periods  are 
studied  in  terms  of  their  cultural  activities,  is  a frequently 
used  device. 

Like  history,  the  study  of  religion  is  frequently 
Included  indirectly  in  programs  of  humanities.  In  programs 
which  stress  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  creative 
arts,  neither  history  nor  religion  is  apt  to  find  any  great 
emphasis.  At  Southwestern  at  Memphis  these  two  subjects  find 
greatest  emphasis  in  Man  in  the  Light  of  History  and  Religion. 

Communication  is  formally  recognized  in  only  one 
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Instance  as  a part  of  the  humanities  program,  but  the 
improvement  of  skills  in  communication  appears  to  be  at  least 
an  indirect  concern  of  all  humanities  programs.  The  case 
for  foreign  language  in  the  humanities  is  doubtful.  It 
occurs  only  once,  and  in  a situation  involving  the  use  of 
distribution  requirements.  It  is  unlikely  that  foreign 
language  will  ever  be  included  in  any  type  of  Integrated 
humanities  program. 

£a&.fc.gcnB  fl£...QrftgBlgfrWoB 

Philosophic  patterns. — The  prevailing  organi- 
zational approach  in  terms  of  philosophy  is  that  of  neo- 
humanism, a philosophic  pattern!  which  emphasizes  the 
development  of  a set  of  values  and  purposes  which  are  in 
harmony  with  the  heritage  of  the  western  tradition.  Opinions 
regarding  these  values  tend  to  differ  in  matters  of  degree, 
and  accordingly,  programs  tend  to  vary  as  a result  of  the 
eclectic  nature  of  neo-humanism.  As  a whole,  they  are 
rather  conservative  in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  preservers 
of  tradition. 

A less  common  philosophic  approach  is  that  of 
rationalism,  in  which  the  chief  emphasis  is  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Intellect.  Man*s  intellectual  powers  are 
considered  to  be  his  greatest  asset,  and  the  universal  task 
of  education  is  thus  interpreted  to  be  the  development  of 
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those  powers.  This  objective  gives  rationalism  a singleness 
of  purpose  which  makes  for  a considerable  degree  of  unity 
among  the  proponents  of  the  movement.  Though  it  is  scarcely 
the  avowed  purpose  of  the  rationalists  to  preserve  tradition, 
their  educational  program  which  consists  of  the  study  of 
great  books  of  the  western  tradition  does  tend  to  this  end. 

Still  another  philosophic  approach  is  that  of 
instrumentalism,  an  approach  which  embraces  the  pragmatic 
theory  of  truth  and  emphasizes  the  practical  uses  of  know- 
ledge. The  program  of  the  instrumentalist,  therefore, 

* 

seeks  to  bring  to  bear  on  everyday  Issues  the  wealth  of 
accumulated  experience  which  education  has  to  offer.  This 
is  the  philosophic  approach  which  seems  to  be  attuned  to 
the  nature  and  needs  of  general  education  as  it  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  such  objectives  as  the  development  of  the 
individual  as  a person  and  as  a member  of  society. 

Administrative  patterns.— The  pattern  of  adminis- 
trative control  favored  by  the  institutions  of  the  study  is 
some  type  in  which  there  is  a considerable  degree  of  freedom 
from  the  customary  restraints  of  conventional  departments. 

In  some  instances  this  takes  the  form  of  a general  humanities 
department  in  an  educational  unit  such  as  a general  college. 

In  other  instances,  there  may  be  a special  staff  and  a 
chairman  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  conducting 
general  work  in  the  humanities,  with  this  chairman  responsible 
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to  some  higher  echelon  of  authority  such  as  a director  of 
general  studies.  If  the  situation  Is  that  of  the  general 
college,  It  may  well  he  that  a full-time  staff  Is  provided 
for  general  education  teaching.  If  the  situation  of  the 
second  Instance  obtains,  the  staff  may  serve  on  a part-time 
basis,  dividing  its  teaching  with  another  department  or 
area.  The  advantage  of  this  type  of  plan  is  that  attention 
is  focused  directly  on  the  general  education  program,  and 
the  humanities  staff  is  given  a certain  amount  of  freedom 
to  develop  the  kind  of  program  best  suited  to  the  objectives 
of  the  institution. 

Other  types  of  administrative  control  are  those  in 
which  conventional  departments  administer  the  general  edu- 
cation humanities  program.  This  is  the  plan  normally 
associated  with  the  use  of  distribution  requirements.  It 
may  be  quite  successful,  or  it  may  be  that  the  cause  of 
general  education  is  considered  less  important  than  the 
demands  of  conventionally  organized  subject  matter.  In  any 
event,  it  is  probably  true  that  a type  of  administrative 
arrangement  such  as  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
is  more  conducive  to  the  implementation  of  a strong  general 
humanities  program. 

flafiratlgnal, , .pa sterna « --of  the  five  types  of 
operational  pattern  observed  among  the  institutions  of  the 
study,  the  most  common  Is  that  which— for  lack  of  a better 
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term— is  called  the  modified  survey  course.  These  courses 
are  scarcely  the  type  of  course  which  was  criticized  a few 
years  ago  for  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  people,  of 
attempting  too  much  and  accomplishing  too  little.  Rather, 
they  are  surveys  in  the  more  positive  sense  of  the  term, 
courses  which  try  to  bring  integration  to  the  study  of  the 
diverse  fields  of  general  humanities.  In  some  instances, 
the  plan  is  a single,  unified  course  which  includes  materials 
from  several  humanities  areas*  in  others,  it  is  a combination 
of  courses  which  collectively  form  a mosaic  of  humanities. 

For  example,  at  the  University  of  Florida  a single, 
integrated  course  is  used.  At  the  University  of  Louisville, 
on  the  other  hand,  a course  in  world  literature  is  required 
and  students  must  choose  from  among  others  in  the  humanities 
area.  The  disadvantage  of  the  latter  plan  may  be  said  to 
be  that  there  is  less  likelihood  of  meaningful  integration. 

At  the  same  time,  such  an  objection  might  be  countered  with 
the  assertion  that  the  plan  permits  a degree  of  freedom  in 
the  pursuit  of  special  Interests. 

Another  plan  of  operation  which  is  fairly  common 
is  that  of  distribution  requirements,  in  which  students  must 
earn  a specified  number  of  credits  in  the  humanities  area. 

Such  a plan  may  be  put  into  operation  with  a minimum  of  inter- 
ference with  traditional  departmental  organization.  It  is 
largely  an  administrative  devloe,  and  unless  it  is  accompanied 
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by  the  Introduction  of  sound  general  education  humanities 
courses,  it  may  do  little  to  further  the  cause  of  general 
education.  Too  much  is  left  to  chance  in  the  matter  of  the 
meaningful  integration  of  the  humanities  fields  in  this 
approach.  Knowledge  is  too  apt  to  remain  pigeonholed  in 
sundry  departmental  offerings. 

Several  other  varieties  of  operational  approach 
deserve  mention.  One  of  these  is  the  functional  subject- 
matter  approach  which  looks  to  the  practical  life  activities 
of  the  learner  for  educational  objectives.  Although  such 
activities  are  not  ignored  entirely  by  other  approaches, 
this  is  the  plan  which  gives  them  greatest  prominence.  The 
example  used  in  this  study,  Stephens  College,  had  done  more 
to  popularize  this  approach  than  any  other  Institution. 

Another  plan  was  observed  at  St.  John’s  where  the 
scheme  of  operation  revolves  largely  around  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  one  hundred  great  books.  Many  of  these  titles 
are  involved  in  the  programs  of  other  institutions,  but  only 
at  St.  John’s  are  they  such  an  integral  part  of  the  ourriculum. 
Still  another  plan  was  observed  at  Sarah  Lawrence  where  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  situation  at  St.  John’s  is  evidenced. 
Whereas  the  curriculum  at  St.  John’s  is  completely  prescribed, 
none  of  the  curriculum  at  Sarah  Lawrence  is  prescribed.  This 
plan  for  individualized  curricula  is  the  most  complete 
expression  of  the  Instrumentalist  philosophy,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  completely  prescribed  curriculum  is  the  most 
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complete  expression  of  the  rationalist,  on  the  other. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  sc  many  of  the  institutions 
have  programs  which  fall  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes 
of  the  great  books  approach  and  the  individualized  curricula 
approach  is  a reflection  of  a tendency  to  seek  solutions 
in  compromise,  in  middle  ground  between  two  extremes. 

InatoaUfljaal  Techniques 

Mterlals  of  Instruction. — The  type  of  instruc- 
tional material  found  in  the  largest  number  of  instances  is 
the  complete  work.  Every  type  of  program,  whether  classified 
in  terms  of  philosophy,  administration,  or  operational 
expressed  a high  regard  for  the  use  of  the  complete  work, 
especially  in  the  study  of  literature.  The  amount  of 
attention  devoted  to  the  complete  work  ranges  from  the  plan 
of  St.  John’s  to  others  in  which  only  one  or  two  complete 
works  are  studied,  the  emphasis  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
time  and  other  materials  Included  in  the  program.  In  any 
event,  the  preference  for  the  complete  text  rather  than  the 
anthology  excerpt  is  marked.  Paperbacks  are  commonly  used. 

Another  useful  type  of  instructional  material  is 
the  syllabus,  usually  an  inexpensively  reproduced  item  which 
contains  course  outlines,  assignments,  discussion  questions, 
and  sometimes  pictures  or  expository  materials.  The  syllabus 
is  normally  prepared  for  local  use  and  is  used  in  combination 
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with  other  materials  such  as  complete  texts  of  novels  or 
plays*  The  use  of  the  comprehensive  syllabus  is  one  indi- 
cation of  a paucity  of  any  type  of  standard  textbook  which 
is  inclusive  enough  for  use  in  a general  humanities  program. 
Normally  each  institution  wishes  to  tailor  its  own  program. 
Sometimes  these  syllabuses  evolve  into  published  books 
which  become  available  for  general  use. 

Another  variety  of  instructional  material  used  by 
some  of  the  Institutions  is  the  textbook  or  anthology.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  use  of  textbooks  is  restricted  by  the 
lack  of  good  examples  and  by  the  desire  of  some  institutions 
for  a type  of  program  more  flexible  than  that  of  textbook 
use.  Frequently  some  type  of  anthology  finds  use,  particu- 
larly in  the  study  of  literature  where  there  is  a need  for 
a single  work  including  a variety  of  materials,  though 
this  type  of  use  is  frequently  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
one  or  more  complete  texts. 

Library  and  audio-visual  materials  are  particularly 
valuable  in  the  absence  of  a central  textbook.  Films,  art 
reproductions,  recordings,  and  a variety  of  such  materials 
find  use  in  general  humanities  programs. 

Methods  of  Instruction. — The  methods  of  instruction 
which  find  greatest  use  are  the  single-instructor  approach 
and  the  discussion  method.  The  prevailing  pattern  is  that 
of  a discussion  section  led  by  a single  instructor  who 
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handles  all  phases  of  instruction.  A variation  is  the  plan 
in  which  the  instruction  of  the  classroom  is  supplemented 
by  one  or  more  lectures  or  lecture-demonstrations  per  week, 
frequently  conducted  by  specialists  or  experts  in  the  field. 
The  advantages  of  the  single-instructor  method  are  that  one 
person  is  in  a better  advantage  to  bring  Integration  into 
the  study  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  humanities,  and  one 
person  is  in  a better  position  to  know  and  work  with  each 
student  as  an  individual. 

Another  method  of  instruction  involves  the  use 
of  honors  sections  for  students  who  show  exceptional  ability. 
Other  methods  also  used  in  carrying  on  instruction  Include 
multiple-instructor  classes,  field  trips,  workshops,  and 
Individual  work.  In  the  multiple-instructor  class,  a 
situation  which  does  not  find  much  favor  among  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  study,  a single  class  is  conducted  by  several 
instructors  who  are  specialists  in  their  fields.  Field 
trips  are  used  to  take  advantage  of  museums,  exhibits,  or 
other  features  of  interest.  Humanities  workshops  provide 
an  opportunity  for  students  to  engage  in  creative  activity, 
although  the  use  of  such  facilities  is  limited  to  two  or 
three  institutions.  Individual  work  is  used  in  a majority 
of  the  Institutions  to  permit  students  to  demonstrate 
individual  abilities  and  to  pursue  special  interests. 

Methods  of  evaluation.— The  most  commonly  used 
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method  of  evaluation  is  that  of  instructor-made  tests  and 
examinations.  These  tend  to  be  of  the  essay  type,  and  where 
such  examinations  are  used,  the  common  practice  is  for  the 
instructor  himself  to  assign  the  grades  of  his  students, 
taking  into  account  whatever  factors  such  as  classroom 
participation,  the  preparation  of  reports,  or  written 
assignments  as  he  chooses. 

In  some  situations,  notably  that  of  the  large 
university,  it  is  more  common  to  use  largely  objective 
examinations  prepared  on  a departmental  basis  or  by  a board 
of  examiners,  and  to  weight  these  examinations  heavily  in 
the  assignment  of  grades.  In  only  one  instance,  that  of 
Chicago,  does  the  entire  grade  depend  upon  performance  on 
one  examination. 

In  other  situations,  some  use  is  made  of  such 
evaluative  techniques  as  the  oral  examination,  the  confer- 
ence method,  and  the  delayed  reporting  of  grades.  The 
delayed  reporting  of  grades  is  used  to  de-emphasize  the 
Importance  of  grades,  the  report  being  given  only  at 
graduation. 

Generally  speaking,  the  practices  involved  in  the 
evaluation  of  students  and  the  assignment  of  grades  is  a 
category  difficult  to  define,  one  which,  perhaps,  has  a 
potential  for  much  development  and  improvement.  Unfortunately, 
most  evaluation  remains  a matter  of  measuring  subject  matter 
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achievement,  with  some  forays  Into  the  area  of  critical 
Interpretation  and  effective  thinking. 

ten; elusion 

In  terms  of  the  Institutions  of  this  study,  the 
average  general  humanities  program  is  one  which  is  operated 
within  a framework  of  neo-human is tic  goals  under  the 
administration  of  an  Independent  or  semi -independent  unit. 

It  is  apt  to  consist  of  one  or  more  modified  survey-type 
courses.  One  Instructor  is  completely  responsible  for 
a di sous si on- type  class  made  up  of  approximately  twenty-five 
students,  with  occasional  help  being  offered  by  a special 
lecturer.  The  work  of  the  class  is  carried  on  through  the 
use  of  complete  texts  by  suoh  authors  as  Homer,  Plato, 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Dante,  Orwell,  and  Maugham.  In  addi- 
tion students  make  use  of  a course  syllabus  and  such  other 
works  as  a standard  references,  paperbacks,  and  audio-visual 
materials.  Students  study  reading  assignments  and  participate 
in  class  discussions,  prepare  an  occasional  essay,  and  take 
examinations  prepared  by  their  instructor.  At  the  end  of 
the  course,  the  instructor  assigns  a grade,  employing 
whatever  type  of  evaluative  criteria  he  may  prefer. 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  the 
organizational  approaches  used  in  the  development  of  humani- 
ties programs  in  college  programs  of  general  education  can 
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be  classified  in  terms  of  philosophy,  administration,  and 
operation.  On  the  basis  of  the  institutions  of  the  study, 
it  may  be  said  that  those  given  the  responsibility  of  organi- 
zing and  operating  such  programs  have,  in  large  part,  identi- 
fied the  role  of  the  humanities  with  the  neo-humanistlc 
objectives  of  preserving  the  values  and  traditions  of  the 
western  heritage.  In  the  area  of  administration,  they 
have  attempted  the  establishment  of  patterns  of  control 
which  provide  general  humanities  programs  with  a considerable 
amount  of  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  conventional  subject- 
matter  departments.  With  respect  to  operation  they  have 
favored  an  approach  intended  to  enrich  the  cultural  back- 
grounds of  students,  and  to  provide  for  a broadened 
prespective. 

For  the  most  part,  the  categories  of  organizational 
approach  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  As  spelled  out  in 
terms  of  objectives,  there  appears  to  be  little  room  for 
disagreement — no  one  will  deny  that  students  should  think 
critically,  understand  their  heritage*  and  develop  into 
mature  individuals.  But  emphasis,  as  reflected  in  imple- 
mentation, most  assuredly  differs  from  one  approach  to  another. 
Those  who  adhere  to  one  point  of  view  would  emphasize  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  while  others  would  seek  the 
preservation  of  certain  values  or  the  development  and  growth 
of  the  learner. 
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It  seems  evident  that  those  charged  with  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  general  education  humanities 
programs  must  look  to  the  establishment  of  programs  which 
are  consistent  with  the  findings  of  research  as  they  relate 
to  the  psychology  of  learning  and  the  development  of  the 
individual.  The  organization  of  such  programs  will  seek 
the  resolution  of  conflicting  philosophical  and  psychological 
theories  in  the  interest  of  a sound  approach  to  general 
education.  Perhaps  efforts  in  that  direction  may  be  made 
through  a consideration  of  such  questions  as* 

1.  What  kind  of  educational  experience  best  serves 
the  needs  of  both  the  learner  and  the  society 
in  which  he  lives? 

2.  What  are  the  most  effective  means  of  implementing 
the  desired  educational  experience? 

3.  What  evaluative  criteria  should  be  employed  in 
the  desired  educational  situation? 

Accordingly,  this  study  is  concluded  with  the 
following  recommendations  for  further  study* 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  ways  be  explored  for 
the  continual  refinement  and  implementation 
of  humanities  objectives  to  the  end  that 
maximum  contribution  may  be  made  to  the 
realization  of  the  goals  of  general  education. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  a continuing  study  be 
made  of  ways  in  which  meaningful  Integration 
can  be  achieved  among  the  several  areas  of 
knowledge  which  are  identified  with  the 
humanities. 

3»  It  is  recommended  that  techniques  of  evaluation 
be  devised  which  will  serve  effectively  in 
the  evaluation  of  the  educational  experiences 
afforded  by  general  education  humanities  study. 


APPENDIX  A 


A Sample  Letter  of  Inquiry 


Chipola  Junior  College 
Marianna,  Florida 
April  28,  1958 


Dr.  W.  E.  Sweetland 
Department  of  Humanities 
Michigan  State  University 
301  Morrill  Hall 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Dear  Dr.  Sweetland 1 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  directed  to  Michigan  about 
one  month  ago,  your  name  was  sent  to  me  as  that  of  the 
person  to  whom  certain  questions  concerning  the  humanities 
program  might  be  addressed. 

I am  doing  a doctoral  dissertation  on  the  treatment 
of  the  humanities  in  college  programs  of  general  education 
in  about  thirty-one  institutions.  I am  particularly 
Interested  in  the  philosophic,  administrative,  and  opera- 
tional characteristics  of  such  programs.  I am  submitting 
to  you  a few  questions  which  will  supplement  material  I 
have  been  able  to  find  elsewhere  on  the  Michigan  plan. 

In  the  absence  of  any  printed  questionnaire,  the 
questions  are  listed  in  outline  form  so  that  you  may  write 
as  much  or  as  little  as  you  find  appropriate  on  each  item. 
If  you  will  label  your  response  with  the  outline  identi- 
fication, I shall  be  able  to  follow  your  remarks  quite 
easily. 

QUESTIONS 


I.  Philosophic 

A.  What  are  the  objectives  of  the  humanities 
course  or  program? 

B.  Where  may  a statement  of  these  objectives  be 
found? 

C.  Through  what  process  were  these  objectives 
developed? 

II.  Administrative 

A.  What  is  the  course  title? 

B.  When  was  the  program  started? 
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C.  If  the  humanities  include  literature,  philoso- 
phy, the  arts,  music,  and  sometimes  religion 
and  history,  which  of  these  are  contained  in 
your  program,  and  in  about  what  proportion? 

D.  How  are  the  several  components  integrated? 

Is  it  primarily  through  a compulsory  pattern 
of  courses,  unified  courses,  or  some  other 
plan? 

E.  Is  the  humanities  course  required  of  all 
students? 

F.  How  many  students  are  enrolled  In  the  course 
yearly? 

0.  How  do  the  humanities  fit  into  the  over-all 
program  of  general  education  in  your  school? 

What  is  the  length  of  time  devoted  to 
humanities? 

H.  From  the  standpoint  of  administration,  is 
there  a separate  department  of  humanities 
with  Its  own  chairman?  If  not,  how  is  it 
handled? 

I*  Do  those  teaching  humanities  have  this  teaching 
as  their  primary  responsibility,  or  do  they 
have  primary  responsibility  to  some  other 
department  or  subject  area? 

J.  How  many  humanities  instructors  are  on  the 
staff? 

III.  Operational 

A.  Instructional  Procedures 

1.  Through  what  arrangement  of  discussions, 
lectures,  or  other  means  is  the  course 
operated? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  text  or  other 
materials  actually  owned  by  the  student? 

3.  How  are  the  above  materials  supplemented? 

4.  What  course  practices  are  considered 
especially  useful  in  the  achievement  of 
course  objectives? 

5.  What  techniques  are  employed  to  individualize 
Instruction  to  meet  special  interests? 

(oral  reports,  notebooks,  creative  work, 
or  other) 

6.  Is  any  provision  made  for  ability  grouping 
or  honors  sections? 

7*  Is  teaching  done  by  a single  instructor  or 
collaboratively?  Please  describe. 

8,  Please  list  other  pertinent  facts  regarding 
your  instructional  procedures  if  these 
facts  have  not  been  touched  on  above. 
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B.  Evaluative  Procedures 

1*  Is  evaluation  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  instructor?  If  not,  whose? 

2.  Are  departmental  tests  used?  If  so, 
how  are  they  made  up?  If  not,  what 
kind  is  used? 

3*  Are  tests  of  the  so-called  "objective" 
type,  the  "essay"  type,  or  some  other? 

4.  Do  examinations  include  items  not 
specifically  covered  in  the  course  in 
order  to  test  the  student’s  range  of 
information? 

5*  Can  any  general  statement  be  made 
regarding  the  determination  of  final 
grades?  For  example,  how  much  of  the 
final  grade  depends  on  written  exami- 
nations? 

IV.  Miscellaneous 

A.  How  may  I obtain  examples  of  syllabi,  course 
outlines,  or  other  materials  used  in  the  course? 

B.  What  bibliographic  references  concerning  the 
program  at  Michigan  can  you  give  me? 


Dr.  Sweetland,  I appreciate  very  much  your  helping  me 
by  providing  some  essential  information.  As  you  know,  there 
is  not  very  much  research  available  on  humanities  programs, 
and  while  there  may  be  no  one  "ideal"  program,  there  is 
clearly  a need  to  know  more  of  what  the  other  fellow  is 
doing  in  this  vital  area  of  general  education.  Thank  you 
very  much* 

Sincerely  yours. 


Ned  LeHoy  Haven 


APPENDIX  B 


A List  of  Course  Titles 


Antioch 

The  Historian  and  Western  Civilization 

(H  101-102),  American  Civilization 
(H  105-106),  Heflective  Thinking 
(Ph  101-102),  Present-Day  Religions 
(Ph  111-112),  Introduction  to  the 
Arts  (CA  101-102),  French  III  (FL  107- 
108),  German  III  (FL  125-126), 

Spanish  III  (FL  145-146),  Elements 
of  Poetry  (L  113-114),  Techniques  of 
Fiction  (L  115-116),  Fiction  and 
Life  (L  117-118),  Development  of 
Prose  (L  119-120),  Contemporary 
Writing  (L  123-124),  Language  Habits 
in  Human  Affairs  (L  125-126),  Self 
and  Society  in  the  Novel  (L  127-128), 
The  Language  of  Science  (L  131-132) 

Boston 

English  and  Humanities 

Chatham 

The  Arts  (B  1-2,  B 101-102) 

Chicago 

Humanities  1,  Humanities  2,  Humani- 
ties 3 

Colgate 

Problems  in  Philosophy  and  Religion 
(C  13-14),  Music  and  the  Visual  Arts 
(C  21),  Literature  (C  22) 

Colorado 

The  Basic  Course  in  Humanities 
(Humanities  1,  2,  3) 

Florida  State 
University- 

Humanities  (Humanities  201-202) 

University  of  Florida 

The  Humanities  (C  51-52) 

Harvard 

Epic  and  Novel  (Humanities  2),  Crisis 
and  the  Individual  (Humanities  3)* 
Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil  in  Western 
Literature  (Humanities  4),  Ideas  of 
Man  and  the  World  in  Western  Thought 
(Humanities  5) » Interpretation  of 
Literature  (Humanities  6),  Uses  of 
the  Comic  Spirit  (Humanities  7) 

Haverford 

Interpretation  of  Life  in  Western 
Literature  (Humanities  21-22) 
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Louisville 

Introduction  to  World  Literature 
(Humanities  201),  Introduction  to 
Architecture  (Humanities  202), 
Introduction  to  Painting  (Humanities 
203),  Introduction  to  Music* 
Materials  (Humanities  206),  Intro- 
duction to  Music*  Styles  (Humani- 
ties 207) 

Michigan 

Humanities  (Basic  241,  242,  243) 

Minnesota  (Program  of 
Interdisciplinary- 
Studies) 

Humanities  in  the  Modern  World  I, 
II,  III  (Hum  1,  2,  3),  The  European 
Heritage  (Hum  11,  12,  13),  American 
Life  I,  II,  III  (Hum  21,  22,  23), 
Principles  of  Art  (Art  1),  Intro- 
duction to  Music  (Mus  10),  The  Art 
of  the  Theater  (Spch  8) 

Oklahoma 

Foundations  of  Western  Culture 
(Humanities  214),  Our  Modern  World 
(Humanities  224) 

Princeton 

Humanities  201-202 

Purdue 

Introduction  to  Literature  (English 
230-231),  Art  Appreciation  (Art  355), 
Art  of  the  Motion  Pictures  (English 
376),  Literature  and  Modern  Thought 
(English  580) » Ethical  Problems  in 
Modern  Literature  (English  581), 

Music  for  the  Listener  (General 
Studies  370),  The  Arts  and  the 
Observer  (General  Studies  3 75) » The 
Artist  and  his  Art  (General  Studies 
376),  Great  Issues  (General  Studies 
435-436),  Appreciation  of  the  Theatre 
(Speech  353-356), 
and  philosophy*  Introduction  to 
Philosophy  (310)*  Ethical  and 
Aesthetic  Values  (311),  Basic  Problems 
in  Thought  (315),  The  Growth  of 
Modern  Thought  (513-514),  A History 
of  Western  Thought  (517-518) 

Seed 

Humanities  11-12 

St.  John's 

Great  Books 
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Sarah  Lawrence 
Southwestern 

Stephens 

Wesleyan 

Western  Washington 

Wisconsin 

Program  of  Inter- 
grated  Liberal 
Studies 

Wright 


(Individualized  curricula) 

Man  In  the  Light  of  History  and 
Religion 

General  Humanities  (Humanities  1-2) 

Great  Books  (Humanities  1-2) 

General  Literature  (English  263,  264, 
265),  Orientation  (Art  101),  Orienta- 
tion in  Music  (Music  101),  History 
of  Civilization  (History  105-106) 

Greek  and  Roman  Culture  (ILS  11), 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  Culture 
(ILS  12),  European  Culture*  175°- 
I850  (ILS  13),  Recent  American 
Culture  (ILS  14) 

Humanities  201-202 
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The  Great  Books 


The  St,  John’s  List  of  Great  Books 


This  list  is  subject  to  revision,  this  version 
coming  from  the  1957-1959  St.  John’s  catalogue.  Books  read 
only  in  part  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 


Homer* 
Herodotus  * 
Aeschylus  * 

Sophocles* 

Euripides* 

Aristophanes* 

Hippocrates* 

Plato  * 


Thucydides* 

Aristotle* 


Euclid* 
Archimedes  * 
Apollonius  * 
Lucretius* 
Virgil* 


HIM*  Odyssey 

H3.fi  toy* 

hgm&mQxi.,  GftQgahQpge,  Emagalflaat 

tonatJigMfi.  .BamM 

Q.sdlpus  ass,  Qefl3.pufi  at. 

Aatlgpne 

HAjBPg.l.vtus  $ Mea 
Clouds.  Birds, 

Airs  i Waters*.  „apfl„  ,£3,ag.ss.»  Aafllaat 
Mlglast  oath.  Sagrsd  Plfieaaa 

IfiZL*  Gorglas.  Meno.  Republic.  ApglQjg. 
Csltg»  Phaedo.  Symposium.  Parmenides. 
TUeastetUfi.  B.gPhlfit.t  Tlmaeus. 

Efa&aeflitts 

matora-of.  „th?  FelgpgBBg.slan,  „wac 

2.gngr^tlga.-gf..Anlfflalfi.t * on  the  soul.* 
Btalaa  ii,  hi,  iv,  viii,  ngtaptoelgs. 
it*  v,*  vi,  vii,*  xii,  uwtm 
Iwhlftftt*  Politics.*  PggtlgSt  Oreganon* 

aia3B.ST3.tfi., 

Msg  ted  tfgrfcs* 


CfiPlSS,  i-iii 

„SAfe.  Nature,  at  Halagi 

AfiBSld 


The  Bible* 
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Epictetus* 

Tacitus! 

Plutarch: 

Nicomachus* 

Ptolemy* 

Galen* 

Plotinus  * 

Augustine* 

Thomas  Aquinas* 

Dante* 

Chaucer* 


Pico  della  Mlrandola* 

fin,.,  the  Dignity,  of  Man 

Rabelais* 

fiergantua 

Machlavelli * 

The  PrlB,g,e»  Discourses* 

Luther* 

the,  .Ep.ls.tle  t.a...the. 

fial atiaaa* 

Calvin* 

Institutes* 

Copernicus  * 

Pa  ...the,  aeyoIutlffn,.,gf^tkg..jSBlifir.e&* 

Montaigne* 

assays* 

Bacon* 

Novum  Organum 

Gilbert: 

Qn  the  Magnet* 

Kepler* 

Epitome  of, , Copernlean  Astronomy,,, 

Donne* 

Poems* 

Shakespeare* 

a 1 chard  II.  Henry  IY,  Parts,,!,  and.  .£» 
Es„,Xg,u  Eltee,It»  Twelfth, Hightt  PthellQ< 
Hamlet.  hg.c.fceth,  Klng.JfieaEi  Tempest 

QlfiOCUrse,*  .anual 

Annela 

Llyea* 

Arithmetic* 

Almagest* 

Ob.,  the  Nutucsl...£a.fiuIU.fi& 

Elf  frk.  gnaeafl, 

Confess  long, 

Summa  Theologies* 

The  aiyine.  ,C,,aaiais 

Cautegfru ry.,  Talea  * XrolIus-&nfl 
Cctmidft 
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Cervantes* 
Harvey i 
Galileo* 
Descartes! 

Hobbes  * 
Spinoza  * 
Milton* 
Bunyan  * 
Pascal* 
Baclne* 

La  Fontaine* 
Newton* 
Huygens  * 
Locke* 

Berkeley* 

Leibniz* 

Swift* 

Vico* 

Fielding* 

Montesquieu* 

Hume* 

Voltaire* 


cpb.  auisate 

the  Heart, 

Zhs., New  ^filsng&a* 

Bulea  for  the  Direction. of  .theJllM.* 
fllflQgMTJBLft.  gp.  HethOta»  Geometry.* 
meditations 

Leviathan* 

Theological-Political  Treatise. 
Paradise  Lost.*  SfrfflgQB  Afighl&fcfiS 
The  Pilgrim* a Progress 
£aaa.ssA* 

£hsare. 

Eftfrlsa* 


Principle.. » Qptl-Ca* 

Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding.,* 

aafigptLS  sum...  an O.Y.11  G,fiver.M,fi.n&. 

Erin, aisles  of,  Hvaren  Itaewleflge 

£sLsay-giL.gyi3.ftfflJLfiat  Discpwree  an 
Ketfipfryalsa*  Mgne.dala&y.,  Cgrrespgnfle.nfie. 
with  ArimLa 

gyUlYfiE^fi,  Ira.Ygla»  The  Battle  of  the 
Books 

The  New  Salen.fi.e* 
lent  .Jonas 

The,, , sbIeU?  of.  the,  .Laws* 

Enquiry  Concerning  Human  Understanding:. 
Dialogues  Concerning  Nat.ural-^ellRlQH 

Candida.  KlcrgffiesflS, 
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Gibbon i 

Decline  and  Pall  of  the. Roman 
JBKBiHi* 

Rousseau* 

Essay  on  the  Origin  _o£  Inequality.. 

Soalal  .Contract, 

Lessing* 

Education  of-ManKind 

Schiller* 

Poems* 

Adam  Smiths 

Mgaltti.gf  MfitlOBg* 

Kant* 

Critique...  of  files. ..Season » * Grlttcus 
&f.-tootlcal  .Season » ♦ Crltlcue..g,f..., 
Judgment* 

Lavoisier* 

Treatise  on  Chemistry* 

United.  States  Constitution 

gsderaUBt.Jfap.grs 


Goethe* 

Faust  > * Sorrows  of  Xpung  ttertheg» 
£ftts&* 

Hoelderlln* 

Poems* 

Hegel * 

atLlosopfay,,,  af„, .History 

de  Tocquevllle* 

geagorany.  in , America ( abridged) 

Kierkegaard* 

Philosophical , fragments » F,ear,..,aad 
Irsafcllng 

Faraday* 

S3n>erlfflentaillfleaaagg]ier.s.JLn 

Electricity* 

Lobachevskl* 

Theory, of  Parallels 

Balzac* 

Father  Gorlot 

Stendhal  * 

as, a ,and,.Hlaci& 

Flaubert  * 

Madame,  figyary 

Boole* 

Laws,  of  Thought* 

Darwin  * 

Qrl&ln..oI..,Sggfilaa»  * geacent  of  Man* 
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Marx* 

capital.*  Cflffiaualafc  Ma,alf.sfi.fcs.» 
£r.ef.a,&ft  to  Critique  of  Political 

Economy* 

Mendel  * 

Experiments  la  £Unt  ayfrrllLzfitian 

Tolstoi* 

War  and  Peace 

Nietzsche* 

Birth  of  Tragedy.  Bg.VPttfl..flGpa  and  fiYll 

Dostoevski* 

Crime  and  Punishment.  The  FossessM 

George  Cantor* 

Tranaflnlte  Numbers* 

Dedekind* 

Essays  pa,  KmHh.gra.f- 

Baudelaire* 

Poems* 

William  James 

Psychology— Briefer  Course* 

Poincare* 

Solepce  ana  ByppthealB. 

Freud* 

A general  IntreauLStlOE  te  Psxfiha- 
analysis 

Thomas  Mann* 

Pe^th,  ,la,.Y^alff.£ 

Valery* 

Poaai* 

Einstein  and  Infeld 

The  Evolution , af  Physios,. 

Documents  from  American  History 

Ctorter-jaf  , the,  , United Nations. 
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